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Network  models  are  pervasive  and  arise  in  diverse  application  areas.  Today,  net- 
work flow  optimization  directly  and  indirectly  influences  high-level  decision  making 
in  various  industries,  especially  those  related  to  transportation,  production-inventory, 
distribution,  supply  chain,  logistics,  and  communication  network  design  problems. 

In  this  thesis  we  are  concerned  with  the  two  issues  of  piecewise  linearity  and 
reducibility  in  nonconvex  network  flow  problems.  The  emphasis  of  this  thesis  focuses, 
firstly,  on  reducing  each  subclass  of  Piecewise  Linear  Network  Problems  (PLNFP) 
to  a Fixed  Charge  Network  Problem  (FCNFP)  and,  secondly,  on  developing  efficient 
solution  approaches  and  algorithms  for  each  class  of  problems. 

The  thesis  consists  of  an  introduction  and  a series  of  research  papers.  The  com- 
mon theme  of  these  papers  is  the  systematic  use  of  the  underlying  network  and  the 
exploiting  of  piecewise  linearities  and  separability  of  the  cost  structure  to  develop 


IX 


efficient  algorithms.  We  discuss  the  reducibility  of  PLNFPs  into  a fixed  charge  net- 
work flow  model  which  is  known  to  be  ALP-hard  and  can  be  transformed  to  a 0-1 
Mixed  Integer  Programming  (MIP)  problem. 

Due  to  the  exponentially  increasing  time  and  memory  requirements  for  solving 
exactly  such  MIP  problems,  exact  solution  methods  have  typically  failed  to  solve 
large-scale  problems  efficiently  in  most  cases.  Thus  developing  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient heuristic  approach  is  a main  focus  in  this  field.  This  motivates  primary  research 
on  developing  an  efficient  heuristic  approach  for  the  general  FCNFP,  called  Dynamic 
Slope  Scaling  Procedure  (DSSP).  The  extensive  computational  results  show  that  the 
DSSP  algorithm  is  highly  efficient,  effective  and  stable  in  its  performance. 

Based  on  these  promising  results,  the  DSSP  approach  is  extended  to  solve  more 
complicated  problems  such  as  pure  concave  PLNFPs  and  nonconvex  (discontinuous) 
PLNFPs,  incorporating  Trust  Intervals,  Solution  Tendency,  and  Domain  Contraction 
techniques.  Due  to  the  flexibility  of  the  algorithm  structure,  the  DSSP  can  be  easily 
implemented  on  various  types  of  problems  with  practical  cost  structures  including, 
economies  of  scale  and  nonconvex  piecewise  linear  costs.  As  a practical  application,  a 
network  solution  approach  for  global  supply  chain  management  is  briefly  introduced 
for  future  work. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Background 

Networks  have  become  more  and  more  apparent  in  our  daily  lives  and  network  flow 
optimization  directly  and  indirectly  influences  high-level  decision  making  in  various 
situations.  Today  it  is  almost  impossible  to  name  a field  which  has  not  benefited 
from  network  modeling  or  in  which  network  optimization  is  not  an  important  research 
component.  It  is  not  just  in  economics  where  network  models  have  played  a crucial 
role,  but  also  in  all  aspects  of  industry  and  government  planning. 

Looking  around  us,  we  notice  electric  power  networks  bringing  light  and  enter- 
tainment into  our  homes.  Manufacturing  and  distribution  networks  give  access  to 
our  lives  necessities  and  consumer  products.  Every  day  we  use  telephone  and  satel- 
lite networks  to  communicate  with  each  other  across  regional,  national  and  interna- 
tional borders.  Computer  networks  have  had  a great  impact  in  Information  Technol- 
ogy (IT),  providing  us  with  new  ways  of  communicating  and  sharing  information.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  seen  a dramatic  explosion  in  IT.  Today  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  survive  in  the  business  world  without  having  access  to  computer  networks. 

Networks  have  many  special  features  including  separability  and  unimodularity, 
and  can  be  exploited  by  the  problem  solver  in  devising  efficient  solution  algorithms. 
The  network  framework  is  often  characterized  by  a diversity  of  problems  that  can 
be  modeled  and  solved  by  network  applications.  In  addition  to  the  vast  quantity 
of  “real-world”  applications,  the  special  features  of  networks  along  with  their  very 
interesting  and  often  very  useful  structure  have  captured  many  researchers’  attention. 
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The  field  of  network  theory  has  a long,  rich  tradition,  tracing  its  roots  back  to 
the  works  of  Kirchhof  and  other  pioneers  of  electrical  engineering  who  systematically 
analyzed  electrical  circuits.  The  earliest  works  describing  an  optimization  problem 
involving  network  flows  are  generally  attributed  to  Hitchcock  [38],  and  the  Russian 
Mathematician/economist  Kantorovich  [44],  Hitchcock  developed  one  of  the  earliest 
network  models  describing  what  is  now  referred  as  the  transportation  problem.  Kan- 
torovich visualized  the  problem  of  the  allocation  of  production  levels  to  factories  and 
the  distribution  of  the  resulting  products  to  markets  and  thus  developed  one  of  the 
earliest  network  models  within  a practical  framework. 

These  early  works  set  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  key  ideas  behind  network 
flow  theory  and  provided  the  seeds  of  a general  methodology  for  structuring  and 
analyzing  complex  decision  problems.  Furthermore,  they  established  the  role  of  net- 
works (graphs)  as  useful  mathematical  tools  for  representing  many  real-world  prob- 
lems. The  first  solution  method  with  a theoretical  guarantee  of  optimality  is  due  to 
G.B.  Dantzig.  The  result  of  his  work  in  the  form  of  the  Simplex  Method  appeared 
in  1947  [18].  A great  deal  of  the  algorithmic  development  occurred  during  1950s. 
However,  since  the  theoretical  solution  capability  was  not  immediately  translated 
into  computer  procedures  that  could  solve  large-scale  network  problems  in  a reason- 
able length  of  time,  the  ability  to  solve  network  problems  of  real-world  complexity 
remained  undemonstrated.  The  identification  of  new  problems  which  could  be  mod- 
eled and  formulated  as  networks  and  the  development  of  solution  algorithms  for  these 
problems  continued  without  a break.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s  that  this  research  resulted  in  the  first  reasonably  fast  computer  codes. 
The  computer  software  provided  by  this  technology  is  currently  in  use.  Due  to  the 
these  developments,  there  has  been  a shift  in  research  focus  on  a worldwide  scale  in 
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the  past  two  decades  which  has  motivated  many  researchers  to  study  networks  and 
related  problems  [23,  68,  69]. 

1.2  Network  Flow  Problem  (NFP) 

The  most  fundamental  of  all  network  flow  problems  is  the  Minimum  Cost  Network 

Flow  Problem  (MCNFP).  In  fact,  all  other  NFPs  are  special  cases  of  MCNFP.  Thus 

the  statement  of  MCNFP  can  be  given  as  follows: 

MCNFP:  Determine  the  least  cost  for  shipping  a commodity  through 
a network  such  that  the  available  supply  at  certain  nodes  can  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  demand  requirements  at  other  nodes. 

Let  G = (N,  A)  be  a directed  graph  consisting  of  a set  iVofm  nodes  and  a set  A 

of  n arcs,  then  the  mathematical  formulation  of  MCNFP  can  be  given  as  follows: 

[MCNFP] 

min  }{x)= 

(M')e4 

S.t.  'y  ] -^ki  y -^ik  — bi,  Vi  G N 

( k,i)eA  {i,k)£A 

l ij  ^ — 'U'ij j V(i,  j^J  G A. 

where  Xij  is  the  amount  of  flow  for  each  arc  (i,  j)  G A and  /p(xp)  is  the  cost  of 
moving  units  of  flow  through  this  arc.  Although  in  most  applications,  this  cost  is 
more  likely  to  be  nonlinear,  it  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  flow  cost  varies  linearly 
with  the  amount  of  flow. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  pure  “linear”  MCNFP  is  the  most  central  of  all  network 
flow  problems.  Other  problems  like  the  Shortest  Path  Problem  (SPP),  Maximum 
Flow  Problem  (MFP),  Transportation  Problem  (TP),  Assignment  Problem  (AP), 
Circulation  Problem  (CP),  Multicommodity  Flow  Problem  (MCFP),  etc.  can  be 
deduced  from  the  basic  formulation  of  MCNFP  with  relatively  small  modeling  effort. 


For  example: 
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• The  SPP,  which  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  network  flow  problems,  is  a special 
case  of  MCNFP  in  which  one  wishes  to  determine  the  path  that  a single  unit 
of  flow  travels  between  two  prespecified  nodes. 

• In  MFP,  arc  capacities  are  the  only  relevant  parameters.  The  MFP  is,  in  a 
sense,  a complementary  model  to  the  SPP.  In  SPPs,  one  is  concerned  with 
situations  in  which  flow  incurs  a cost  but  is  not  restricted  by  any  capacities, 
while  in  contrast,  the  MFP  incurs  no  costs  but  is  restricted  by  the  flow  bounds. 

• The  formulation  of  TP  differs  from  the  basic  MCNFP  only  by  means  of  its 
bipartite  network  structure.  Furthermore,  in  TP,  it  is  assumed  that  the  lower 
bound  is  zero  and  there  are  no  capacity  upper  bounds  on  the  arcs. 

• The  AP  is  a special  case  of  TP  where  the  supply  at  each  source  does  not  exceed 
one  unit  of  flow. 

• The  CP  is  a MCNFP  where  all  the  nodes  act  as  intermediate  (transshipment) 
nodes  i.e.  bi  = 0,  Vi  € N. 

• The  MCFP  models  the  situation  where  one  is  concerned  with  the  flow  of  several 
commodities  through  the  same  underlying  network.  This  differs  from  MCNFP 
where  the  model  is  only  concerned  with  the  flow  of  single  commodity. 

All  of  these  problems  and  other  related  problems  have  been,  and  are  still  being 
extensively  investigated  by  many  researchers.  A number  of  articles  and  books  have 
been  written,  some  identifying  new  problem  classes  with  network  structures,  many 
developing  and  improving  algorithms  to  solve  these  classes,  and  others  surveying  the 
work  that  has  been  done  (see  e.g.  [1,  32,  43]  and  other  references  cited  therein). 
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1.3  Nonconvex  NFPs 

In  most  network  models  considered  in  the  literature,  the  involved  costs  are  as- 
sumed to  be  linear  and/ or  convex.  In  many  of  the  applications  encountered  in  prac- 
tice however,  this  assumption  fails  to  hold.  In  fact,  many  of  the  problems  arising 
in  production-inventory  planning,  economic  lot  sizing,  location  and  network  design 
exhibit  economies  of  scale.  The  classical  transportation  model  only  involves  linear 
or  convex  transportation  costs.  However,  in  many  real-world  applications  such  as 
listed  above,  the  cost  functions  are  concave  (e.g.  due  to  fixed  charges  and  quantity 
discounts).  An  important  class  of  decision  problems  deals  with  the  design  of  optimal 
location  and  distribution  systems.  In  theses  problems,  the  objective  is  to  minimize 
the  total  cost  which  consists  of  two  parts:  production  costs,  which  usually  exhibit 
economies  of  scale  (or  quantity  discounts)  and  can  be  described  by  concave  functions 
of  the  production  quantities,  and  distribution-transportation  costs,  which  can  often 
be  assumed  to  be  linear.  This  composition  of  the  costs  is  also  typical  for  many  other 
models  of  real-world  applications  in  different  areas  (such  as  supply  chain  and  logis- 
tics models).  The  latter  problem,  commonly  known  as  the  Production-Transportation 
Problem  (PTP),  has  received  a great  deal  of  attention  of  many  researchers  due  to 
the  revival  of  supply  chain  management  in  recent  years.  A wide  variety  of  problems 
encountered  in  applied  fields  such  as  operations  research,  economics,  and  engineering 
can  be  formulated  as  a Minimum  Concave  Cost  Network  Flow  Problem  (MCCNFP). 
This  is  another  important  and  probably  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems  of 
nonconvex  network  optimization. 

In  view  of  the  nonconvexity  of  the  objective  function,  these  problems  belong  to 
the  realm  of  global  optimization.  In  the  following  sections,  we  briefly  introduce  the 
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area  of  global  optimization  and  then  turn  to  the  issue  of  global  optimization  under 
network  constraints. 

1.4  Global  Optimization 

Global  optimization  is  a relatively  new  field.  It  was  initiated  in  the  mid  1960s, 
mainly  through  the  works  of  Hoang  Tuy.  However,  since  the  primary  works  of 
Tuy  [77],  global  optimization  has  become  one  of  the  most  active  research  areas. 

Nonconvex  Optimization  appears  in  a huge  variety  of  forms  and  problem  classes, 
including  nonlinear,  stochastic  and  combinatorial  programming,  multiobjective  op- 
timization, control,  games  and  approximation  theory.  Certain  important  classes  of 
nonlinear  optimization  have  the  property  that  all  local  optima  are  global  optima. 
Thus,  for  these  classes,  standard  optimization  procedures  which  yield  local  optimal 
solutions  also  solve  the  global  optimization  problem.  In  general,  however,  when 
considering  a nonconvex  problem,  one  faces  the  difficulty  of  multiextremality.  This 
means  that  the  problem  possesses  several  local  optima  where  the  corresponding  func- 
tion values  may  differ  substantially.  The  branch  of  optimization  which  is  concerned 
with  the  design  of  algorithms  that  distinguish  between  these  local  optima  in  order 
to  identify  the  best  one  possible  is  known  as  global  optimization.  The  general  global 

optimization  problem  is  defined  as  follows  [42]. 

Given  a nonempty,  closed  set  V C Mn  and  a continuous  function 
f : ]R,  where  Q C lRn  is  a suitable  set  containing  V,  find  at 

least  one  point  x*  E V satisfying  f{x*)  < f(x)  for  all  x EV. 

In  view  of  this  definition,  any  point  x*  E V such  that  f(x*)  < f(x),  Mx  E V is 
called  a global  minimizer.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a local  minimizer  i.e. , any  point 
x E V for  which  there  exists  a neighborhood  K of  x satisfying  f(x)  < f(x),  Vx  E 'ttd'D. 
Global  optimization  thus  aims  at  determining  not  just  a local  optima  but  the  best 
among  all  local  optimizers  in  the  feasible  region  V. 
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1.4.1  Global  Optimization  Methods 

Due  to  their  multiextremality,  the  use  of  standard  local  optimization  techniques 
is  normally  insufficient  for  solving  global  optimization  problems.  For  this  reason, 
more  sophisticated  methods  designed  for  global  optimization  are  important  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  This  need  has  been  widely  recognized  and  a variety  of  global 
optimization  algorithms  have  been  developed  over  the  past  few  years.  However, 
particular  approaches  suggested  for  solving  the  global  optimization  problem  are  often 
of  a very  different  nature.  In  spite  of  this,  there  exist  some  characteristics  that  are 
common  for  all  methods.  In  general,  a method  utilizing  all  a priori  information 
about  the  problem  would  outperform  a method  utilizing  less  information.  Therefore, 
the  design  of  a method  will  strongly  depend  on  the  a priori  information  available. 
Detailed  and  comprehensive  surveys  of  global  optimization  methods  are  given  in  [3, 
22,  41,  76]. 

1.4.2  Computational  Complexity 

A major  difficulty  of  global  optimization  problems  is  that  many  local  optima  can 
occur.  One  conspicuous  limitation  of  local  optimization  methods  is  that  they  become 
trapped  at  a local  optimum,  or  more  generally,  at  a stationary  point  for  which  there 
is  not  even  any  guarantee  for  local  optimality  [40].  In  addition  to  the  multiextremal- 
ity of  the  problem,  this  causes  the  failure  of  standard  local  nonlinear  programming 
procedures  in  solving  global  optimization  problems.  Therefore,  global  optimization 
techniques  are  generally  more  complex,  and  consequently  more  computationally  ex- 
pensive, than  conventional  local  nonlinear  optimization  methods. 

From  the  computational  complexity  point  of  view,  Garey  and  Johnson  [29]  and 
Mangasarian  and  Shiau  [57]  showed  that  even  the  special  case  of  minimizing  a 
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quadratic  concave  function  over  the  unit  hypercube  is  an  A/^P-hard  problem.  Parda- 
los  and  Vavasis  [67]  proved  that  introducing  a single  nonconvex  variable  into  the 
objective  function  makes  the  problem  A/’P-hard.  Pardalos  and  Schnitger  [65]  also 
proved  that  even  the  problem  of  checking  whether  a feasible  point  is  a local  (global) 
optima  in  quadratic  programming  is  A/’P’-hard.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  global  opti- 
mization problems  are  in  general  A/’P’-hard.  In  particular,  the  complexity  of  general 
Minimum  Concave  Cost  Network  Flow  Problems  (MCCNFP)  was  investigated  by 
Guisewite  and  Pardalos  [32,  35]. 

This  suggests  that  one  should  look  for  specially  structured  global  optimization 
problems  which  can  be  efficiently  solved  by  properly  adapted  methods.  One  im- 
portant class  of  such  problems,  involving  a network  structure,  has  been  considered 
extensively  in  the  literature. 

1.4.3  Solution  Approaches  for  Concave  Minimization 

Most  deterministic  approaches  for  global  concave  programming  use  vertex  enu- 
meration techniques,  cutting  plane  methods,  branch  and  bound  or  different  combi- 
nations of  these  techniques.  There  are,  however,  specific  methods  that  have  been 
proposed  for  treating  specially  structured  problems.  This  special  structure  may  ap- 
pear in  the  objective  function  in  the  form  of  separability  or  piecewise  linearity.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  feasible  set  has  a special  structure  (e.g.  hypercube,  network 
constraints,  etc.)  that  has  been  exploited  in  the  development  of  solution  algorithms. 

A bibliographic  survey  which  summarizes  the  main  ideas  of  concave  programming 
is  presented  by  Pardalos  and  Rosen  [63].  This  survey  also  includes  results  concerned 
with  large  scale  global  concave  minimization  and  bilinear  programming.  The  most 
recent  review  article  is  due  to  Benson  [9]  which  gives  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  subject  up  to  1993. 
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1.5  Concave  Minimization  under  Network  Constraints 

H.Tuy  [77]  was  among  the  first  authors  to  consider  the  development  of  methods 
for  solving  concave  minimization  problems  under  linear  constraints.  His  idea  was 
based  on  the  combination  of  cuts  (additional  linear  constraints)  to  exclude  part  of 
the  feasible  domain  with  conical  partitioning  of  the  region. 

One  of  the  most  important  classes  in  concave  minimization  is  the  problem  of 
minimizing  a concave  function  under  network  constraints.  This  class  of  global  op- 
timization problems  has  been  studied  extensively.  A wide  range  of  results  for  the 
Minimum  Concave  Cost  Network  Flow  Problem  (MCCNFP),  including  related  ap- 
plications, complexity  issues  and  solution  techniques  is  given  in  [32].  A very  general 
problem  falling  into  the  category  of  network  constrained  concave  minimization  is 
the  MCCNFP.  This  problem  is  defined  as  that  of  finding  a minimum-cost  flow  in  a 
network  where  the  flow  cost  in  each  arc  is  additive  and  concave.  Many  problems 
encountered  in  applied  fields  such  as  production-inventory,  capacity  planning,  eco- 
nomic lot  sizing,  transportation,  warehouse  location,  and  communication  network 
design,  that  exhibit  economies  of  scale  and/or  quantity  discounts  can  be  modeled  as 
an  MCCNFP.  This  problem,  like  most  nonconvex  optimization  problems,  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  APP-hard  problems  [29].  Hence,  all  available  algorithms  for  the  gen- 
eral problems  run  in  exponential  time.  In  view  of  its  importance  in  both  global  and 
combinatorial  optimization,  MCCNFP  has  been  investigated  by  many  researchers. 
Although  the  MCCNFP  can  be  solved  by  an  exhaustive  search  of  all  the  extreme 
points  of  feasible  domain  (usually  polyhedral  set),  such  a solution  approach  is  im- 
practical for  all  but  small-size  problems.  The  first  branch  and  bound  algorithm  for 
MCCNFP  was  presented  in  [70].  This  idea  is  based  on  the  decomposition  of  the  orig- 
inal problem  into  a sequence  of  convex  piecewise  linear  problems  which  are  solved 
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by  the  out-of-kilter  algorithm.  With  this  algorithm,  it  is  also  possible  to  handle  arc 
capacities.  Another  branch  and  bound  algorithm  for  MCCNFP  is  given  in  [25].  This 
method  is  based  on  the  equivalence  of  the  general  network  flow  problem  to  a network 
flow  problem  on  a bipartite  network  of  a special  form.  An  optimal  flow  which  is  a 
spanning  tree,  is  found  by  an  implicit  enumeration  of  the  set  of  extremal  flows  in 
that  network.  The  single  source  multiple  destination  MCCNFP  is  considered  in  [28]. 
The  global  optimum  is  sought  using  a branch  and  bound  approach,  in  which  the 
enumeration  scheme  is  based  on  a characterization  of  the  optimal  solution  set,  while 
linear  relaxations  of  the  original  problem  provide  lower  bounds.  Other  algorithms  for 
the  single-source  uncapacitated  version  of  MCCNFP  are  discussed  by  Guisewite  and 
Pardalos  [33,  34], 


CHAPTER  2 

PIECEWISE  LINEAR  NETWORK  FLOW  PROBLEMS 

2.1  Introduction 

In  this  chapter  we  study  a subclass  of  minimum  cost  network  flow  problems  in 
which  the  cost  is  a separable  piecewise  linear  function  of  the  total  flow  along  the 
arcs.  The  problems  can  be  categorized  according  to  the  structure  of  cost  functions, 
such  as  convex,  concave,  and  nonconvex  ( indefinite ) Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow 
Problems  (PLNFP).  General  minimum  linear  ( including  convex)  cost  network  flow 
problems  are  well  known  and  well  solved  problems.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  cost 
structures  are  too  simple  to  model  many  real  world  situations.  In  order  to  improve  the 
models,  concave  or  nonconvex  piecewise  linear  cost  functions  have  been  introduced 
into  many  application  areas  where  the  cost  function  exhibits  strong  economies  of 
scale.  This  allows  fixed  costs  to  appear  at  several  levels  of  activity,  and  also  allows 
the  linear  cost  coefficients  to  vary  between  different  intervals. 

Some  areas  of  applications  are  transportation  planning,  production-inventory  con- 
trol, economic  lot-sizing  problems,  facility  location  and  capacity  expansion  planning, 
and  communication  network  design.  Clearly,  the  transportation  problem  with  a fixed 
charge  is  the  most  popular  application  area  in  the  literature. 

Another  problem  that  can  be  modeled  as  a concave-cost  network  flow  problem  is 
the  design  of  a local  communication  network.  In  this  problem,  each  customer  in  a 
region  must  be  connected  to  a central  office.  Instead  of  using  a dedicated  line  between 
each  customer  and  the  central  office,  concentrators  are  used  at  intermediate  locations 
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in  order  to  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale  (or  piecewise  linearity ) in  communi- 
cation costs.  The  goal  is,  therefore,  to  select  the  locations  of  concentrators  and  their 
capacities  and  to  connect  the  customers  to  the  central  office  via  the  concentrators  in 
order  to  minimize  total  number  of  concentrators  and  communication  costs. 

Past  research  in  this  area  has  primarily  focused  on  solving  the  general  concave 
cost  network  problem  rather  than  the  special  case  of  piecewise  linear  cost  function 
that  we  are  considering  in  this  paper.  The  methods  used  to  solve  the  general  concave 
problem  may  not  be  as  effective  as  algorithms  that  exploits  the  special  structure 
of  piecewise  linear  cost  functions.  Those  methods  include  branch-and-bound  and 
dynamic  programming.  Heuristic  approaches  have  also  been  used  in  many  different 
schemes.  A recent  survey  in  this  area  can  be  found  in  [32]. 

The  chapter  provides  a brief  description  and  formulations  of  the  problem  in  each 
category.  As  we  can  see  in  the  following  section,  concave  and  nonconvex  PLNFP 
are  formulated  as  a Fixed  Charge  Network  Flow  Problem  (FCNFP)  which  have  been 
well  studied  in  the  sense  of  global  optimization. 

The  most  interesting  fact,  here,  is  that  the  nonconvex  ( discontinuous ) PLNFP 
can  be  transformed  to  an  equivalent  FCNFP  model  with  additional  variables  and 
constraints.  As  mentioned  above,  the  FCNFP  can  be  solved  more  efficiently  than  the 
original  nonconvex  PLNFP  itself.  However,  extreme  point  solutions  of  the  resulting 
FCNFP  may  not  be  the  extreme  points  of  the  feasible  region  in  the  original  noncon- 
vex PLNFP  model  since  the  feasible  region  is  modified  with  additional  constraints. 
The  discussion  of  this  transformation  is  given  in  Section  2.2.4  regarding  two  typical 
nonconvex  piecewise  linear  cost  functions,  which  are  staircase  and  sawtooth  arc  costs. 
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2.2  Problems  and  Formulations 


As  a special  subclass  of  minimum  cost  network  flow  problems,  general  piecewise 
linear  network  problems  can  be  classified  according  to  the  type  of  piecewise  cost 
functions.  Using  general  network  flow  constraints,  PLNFP  can  be  stated  as  follows: 
Given  a directed  graph  G = (N,  A)  consisting  of  a set  N of  m nodes  and  a set  A 
of  n arcs,  then  solve 
[PLNFP] 

min  f{x)  = Y 

subject  to 

Y xki-  Y Xik  = bi , Vi  G N (2.1) 

( k,i)(LA  (i,k)£A 

o < Xij  < Uij,  V(i,j)eA  (2.2) 


where  / is  separable  and  each  fa  is  piecewise  linear.  For  instance,  the  arc  cost  fij(xij) 
can  be  defined  as  follows: 


fij  ixij ) — * 


cijxa  + 4 

clxij  + 4 


if  0 < x^  < A }j 
if  A \j  < x^  < A ?• 


Xa  + sf 


if  \jj 


< Xij  < A-jJ  (=  Uij), 


(2.3) 


where  A*  for  k — 1 to  — 1 are  breakpoints  in  the  given  interval  [0,  Uif)  and  r,j  is 
the  number  of  linear  pieces  in  each  arc  cost  function  fij.  The  constraints  in  (2.1)  are 
called  the  conservation  of  flow  equations.  The  constraints  in  (2.2)  are  called  capacity 
constraints  on  the  arc  flows.  The  problem  is  uncapacitated  if  = oo,  V(i,  j)  € A. 

Three  specific  classes  in  PLNFP  can  be  identified  based  on  the  arc  costs,  fij  as: 
1)  Convex  PLNFP,  2)  Concave  PLNFP,  and  3)  Nonconvex  PLNFP1. 

1In  some  cases,  it  is  called  discontinuous  PLNFP,  since  it  usually  results  from  a set  of  disconti- 
nuities in  the  arc  cost  functions. 
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Since  the  Fixed  Charge  Network  Flow  Problem  (FCNFP)  has  a very  close  relation 
to  the  PLNFP,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  special  structure  of  FCNFP  to  solve 
PLNFP.  Due  to  the  global  optimality  property  of  concave  minimization  [41,  64], 
global  solutions  can  be  obtained  at  extreme  points  of  feasible  regions  for  the  cases 
of  FCNFP  and  concave  PLNFP.  A recent  survey  on  minimum  concave-cost  network 
flow  problems  can  be  found  in  [32],  These  problems  including  FCNFP  are  discussed 
in  the  following  sections. 

2.2.1  Convex  Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow  Problems 

Suppose  that  constraints  are  all  linear,  and  the  cost  function  to  be  minimized  is 
separable  and  piecewise  linear.  Then  the  proportionality  assumption  is  violated  for 
the  cost  function.  However,  if  the  piecewise  linear  function  is  convex,  the  problem 
can  still  be  formulated  as  a Linear  Programming  (LP)  problem  [60]. 

Let  fij(xij)  denote  the  contribution  of  Xij  to  the  separable  objective  function. 
Suppose  that  there  are  rl3  — 1 breakpoints  at  which  fij(xij)  changes  slope,  such  that 

0 = A°-  < A l < A?-  < . . . < Ajv"1  < Ajv  = my. 

Let  the  slope  in  the  subinterval  A-j-1  < xtj  < A*-  be  (A  for  k — 1 to  r^,  and  let 

Vij  be  the  portion  of  xi3  lying  in  the  kth  subinterval,  A^-1  to  A*-,  (i.e. , yL  is  the 

length  of  the  overlap  of  the  interval  0 to  xi3  with  the  subinterval  A*-1  to  A*),  k = 1 

to  r \j.  When  defined  in  this  manner,  the  new  variables  yf , yA, . . . , y[v  partition  xi3 
such  that 

Xu  = vlj  + y%  + -..  + Vij- 


(2.4) 
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These  variables  are  subject  to  the  constraints: 


< 

Vij 

< 

4 

< 

Vij 

< 

- X1 
^ ij 

< 

yir1 

< 

\rij 

\j 

~ 1 \r»j~  2 

\ry~ 1 

^ ij 

< 

Via 

< 

\rij 

for  every  t,  if  yb  > o,  then  each  of  yb  is  equal  to 
its  upper  bound  Ab  — A*"1,  V k < t. 


(2.5) 


(2.6) 


Defining  the  new  variables  as  shown  above,  it  is  clear  that  fij(xij)  is  equal  to 
cljylj  + ...  + c^y^3.  If  the  original  separable  piecewise  linear  objective  function 
to  be  minimized  is  continuous  and  convex  so  that  it  holds  the  following  increasing 
conditions 

cb<  cb  <...<#,  (2.7) 

constraints  on  the  new  variables  of  the  type  (2.6)  can  be  ignored  in  the  transformed 
model.  Since  convex  PLNFP  is  reformulated  as  an  LP  using  the  above  technique  and 
has  specially  structured  network  constraints,  it  can  be  solved  efficiently  in  polynomial 
time.  If  fij  is  not  continuous  or  the  slopes  do  not  satisfy  the  condition  (2.7),  then  the 
constraints  (2.6)  must  be  specifically  included  in  the  model.  Since  these  constraints 
are  not  linear,  the  transformed  model  is  no  longer  an  LP. 

2.2.2  Fixed  Charge  Network  Flow  Problems 


Due  to  the  similarity  of  its  structure  with  the  piecewise  linear  case,  the  Fixed 
Charge  Network  Flow  Problem  (FCNFP)  has  close  relations  to  PLNFPs.  It  is  very 
important  and  useful  to  investigate  the  structure  of  FCNFP  to  study  the  PLNFP. 
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The  FCNFP  is  a special  case  of  Minimum  Concave  Cost  Network  Flow  Problems 
(MCCNFP)  [41],  whose  arc  cost  function  has  a discontinuity  at  the  origin.  The  arc 
cost  function  fij(xij)  of  the  FCNFP  has  a form 


fij  (%ij ) 


0 

S{j  “{”  CijXij 


if  Xij  = 0 

if  x^  > 0, 


(2.8) 


where  Sjj  > 0 is  a fixed  cost  for  arc  (z,  j)  G A. 

In  many  practical  problems,  the  cost  of  an  activity  is  the  sum  of  a fixed  cost  and 
a cost  proportional  to  the  level  of  the  activity.  FCNFP  is  obtained  by  imposing  a 
fixed  cost  of  Sij  > 0 if  there  is  positive  flow  on  arc  ( i,j ) and  a variable  cost  cl}.  Due 
to  the  discontinuity  of  fl3,  the  problem  can  be  transformed  into  a 0-1  Mixed  Integer 
Programming  (MIP)  problem  by  introducing  n binary  variables,  indicating  whether 
the  corresponding  activity  is  being  carried  out  or  not.  Assuming  stj  > 0,  fy  can  be 
replaced  by 

fij  CijXij  A SijXJij 


with 


> 0 and  yl3 


0 if  x^  = 0 

1 if  x^  > 0. 


(2.9) 


The  above  condition  (2.9)  can  be  incorporated  into  the  capacity  constraints  to  yield 


0 T Xij  A UijUij , ylj  G {0, 1 } . 


Hence  we  obtain  the  following  formulation  of  the  fixed  charge  network  flow  problem: 

[FCNFP]mip 


subject  to 


min  (cijxij  + Sijyij) 


Ex  = b 


(2.10) 
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0 ^ Xij  ^ iiij  y%j  5 

(*»  j)  € A 

(2.11) 

Vij  e {0, 1}, 

(i,j)  e A, 

(2.12) 

where  E is  an  m x n node-arc  incidence  matrix  and  b is  an  m-dimensional  column 
vector.  This  [FCNFP]mip  can  be  solved  by  using  any  type  of  classical  branch  and 
bound  algorithms  that  use  LP  relaxations  [61].  These  LP  relaxations  can  be  solved 
efficiently  by  existing  linear  network  algorithms  exploiting  the  special  structure  of 
their  feasible  domain  [41]. 

As  we  can  see  in  later  sections,  many  concave  and  nonconvex  PLNFPs  can  be 
reduced  to  a FCNFP  model  by  introducing  new  variables  and  modifying  problem 
structures.  It  is  noticed  that  FCNFP  models  reduced  from  original  PLNFPs  can 
be  also  transformed  to  a 0-1  mixed  integer  programming  problem.  Consequently, 
the  size  of  the  resulting  model  grows  very  fast  even  if  the  original  PLNFP  is  just  of 
medium  size.  This  stimulates  the  reason  that  many  researchers  have  developed  new 
efficient  schemes  to  improve  their  exact  methods  ( especially  the  branch  and  bound 
method). 

Indeed,  the  computational  effort  and  memory  requirement  to  solve  large-scale 
FCNFP  models  have  been  gradually  reduced  in  various  application  areas.  Yet,  since 
there  is  a limitation  for  improving  exact  solution  methods  to  solve  the  problem  in 
practical  sense,  developing  a effective  approximate  solution  method  is  still  in  need. 

2.2.3  Concave  Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow  Problems 

As  different  from  the  convex  case  in  Section  2.2.1,  concave  PLNFPs  are  more 
difficult  to  solve  since  we  cannot  use  the  same  technique  in  the  convex  case  to  reduce 
the  problem  into  an  LP.  However,  a concave  PLNFP  can  be  transformed  to  a fixed 
charge  network  problem  in  an  extended  network.  The  size  of  the  extended  network 
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Figure  2.1.  An  example  of  a concave  piecewise  linear  arc  cost  function. 


depends  on  the  number  of  linear  pieces  in  each  arc  cost  function.  An  Arc  Separation 
Procedure  (ASP)  is  required  to  solve  the  problem  in  this  way  and  ASP  can  be  valid 
due  to  the  concavity  of  arc  cost  functions. 

Let  us  consider  an  arc  (i,  j)  G A and  its  arc  cost  fa,  and  suppose  has  linear 
pieces  as  defined  in  (2.3).  Then  arc  (i,j)  can  be  separated  into  arcs  between  nodes 
i and  j for  (i,j)  G A.  Each  separated  arc  ( i,j)k  for  k — 1 to  ri;-  has  a fixed  charge 
cost  function  /,*■  (see  Figure  2.1)  defined  by 


0 

Qk  I rk  ~*k 


if  x%  = 0 
if  x%  > 0, 


where  is  a flow  for  the  separated  arc  ( i,j)k . This  extended  network  is  denoted  by 
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fii(Xij) 


fii(Xij) 


fiiiH(Xij) 

fin'(Xij) 


Figure  2.2.  Arc  separation  procedure. 


Ge(N,Ae)  where  the  number  of  arcs  \Ae\  is  given  by 

— l-^el  — ^ ' T ij  ■ 

After  the  ASP  modification  shown  in  Figure  2.2,  the  original  concave  piecewise  linear 
objective  function  can  be  expressed  as  a sum  of  fixed  charge  arc  cost  functions  as 
follows: 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  equality  in  (2.13)  can  not  be  true  in  general  cases  without 
a set  of  constraints  to  restrict  a domain  for  each  separated  arc  cost  function.  However, 
due  to  the  following  property  from  the  concavity  of  arc  cost  functions: 


fix)  = E fij(xa) 


= Z Z&4) 


(2.13) 


(i,j)eA  k= 1 


(2.14) 
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the  equality  holds  for  true  in  this  case.  More  precisely,  fij(xij)  is  equal  to  at  most  one 
of  arc  cost  among  all  separated  arc  costs  between  node  i and  j at  the  optimality  of 
minimization  problems.  This  argument  can  be  generalized  as  the  following  theorem. 

Theorem  2.1  Given  an  extended  network  described  above,  if  a positive  flow  x*^  is 
optimal  for  a minimum  concave  PLNFP  and  if  A?-1  < x*3  < A?  for  1 < q < r^,  then 
it  takes  only  one  arc,  ( i,j )q  (i.e.  q-th  arc ) among  all  separated  arcs  between  node  i 
and  j,  ( i,j)k  for  k = 1 to  rij. 

Proof:  The  same  notation  as  the  above  is  used  in  the  proof. 

Let  us  consider  an  arc  (i,  j)  € A with  pieces  of  concave  piecewise  linear  cost 
function  /„.  And  denote  that  ckj  and  skj  are  slope  and  fixed  charge  of  the  kth  piece 
of  linear  function  for  k = 1,  2, . . . , r^,  respectively.  Notice  that  these  slopes  hold 
the  property  in  (2.14).  After  ASP,  there  are  separated  arcs  the  flow  can  take. 
So,  let  us  denote  that  flowk  is  the  optimal  flow  of  the  kth  separated  arc  (i,  j)k  for 

k — 1,2,...,  r j j . 

Firstly,  it  is  clear  that  if  x*j  less  than  equal  to  the  first  breakpoint  Ah,  then  the 
optimal  flow  can  not  be  split  (i.e.  flow 1 = x\-)  since  the  cost  of  arc  (z,  j)1,  /h  < /h, 
V Xij  < Ah  for  k = 2,  3, ... , r^. 

Secondly,  consider  the  following  two  cases  when  A?-  < Xjf1  < x *•  < Ah,  and 
suppose  flowp  and  flowq  are  optimal  flows  in  the  extended  network  problem. 

• Case  I : flowp  = e and  flowq  = x*j  — e > 0 for  any  positive  e. 

Using  a contradiction,  suppose  that  the  optimal  flow  is  split  into  two  arcs  (i,  j)p 
and  ( i,j)q , 1 < p < q < r^.  Now,  let  us  evaluate  the  difference  of  cost  function 
values  in  the  original  PLNFP  with  x\.  and  the  extended  network  problem  with 
flowp  and  flowq: 
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[fife)  + - 4 - 4(4) 

= [4  + + 4 + 4(4  _ 4 _ (4  + 44) 

= 4 + 44  - 4) 

> o. 

The  inequality  in  the  last  term  above  is  true  since  4 > and  c?-  < c?.  Thus,  it 
contradicts  to  the  optimality  of  flowp  and  flowq. 

• Case  II  : flowp  — e = zjj  and  flowq  = 0. 

Again,  using  a contradiction,  let  us  evaluate  the  difference  of  cost  function  value 
between  node  i and  j : 

We)  + - fv&y) 

= (4  + 44  ~ (4  + 44) 

= (4  + 44) - (4  + 44) 

> o. 

With  the  same  reason  in  Case  I,  we  have  a contradiction  to  the  optimality  of 
flowp  and  flowq. 

Therefore,  flowq  — x*j  and  the  proof  is  completed.  □ 

Based  on  the  theorem  above,  the  original  concave  PLNFP  can  be  reduced  to 
a FCNFP  with  the  objective  function  given  in  (2.13)  and  some  extended  network 
constraints  corresponding  to  the  constraints  in  (2.1).  The  resulting  formulation  of  a 
concave  PLNFP  is  shown  as  follows: 

[PLNFP]fc 

min  f(x)=  ]T  X)4(4) 

(i,j)eA  k= 1 

subject  to 

E E E4  = i-.,  viejv 

(i,i)eAk= l (i,i)eAk= l 


(2.15) 
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y!  Xij  — xiji 

v(*,j)  e A 

k= 1 

o' 

Al 

H 

V(i,j)  € A,  k 

0 ^ Xij  ^ 'U'ij  5 

V(*,j)  6 A. 

In  the  formulation,  it  is  clear  that  any  other  set  of  constraints  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  lower  and  upper  bounds  for  separated  arcs  (i,  j)k  € Ae,  V i,j  G N due  to  the 
above  theorem.  As  a result,  the  solution  of  concave  PLNFP  can  be  found  by  solving 
the  fixed  charge  network  problem  formulated  as  above.  Thus,  developing  an  efficient 
algorithm  to  solve  a FCNFP  ( exactly  or  approximately)  is  a key  to  solve  PLNFPs  in 
this  approach. 

2.2.4  Nonconvex  Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow  Problems 

Lastly,  we  consider  a PLNFP  with  nonconvex  (indefinite)  arc  cost  functions,  which 
is  the  most  difficult  case  in  this  class.  One  of  the  major  difficulty  to  find  exact  solu- 
tions for  nonconvex  PLNFPs  is  originated  from  the  structure  involving  discontinuities 
and  nonsmoothness  in  their  arc  cost  function.  Obviously  such  cost  functions  are  nei- 
ther convex  nor  concave,  and  possibly  have  a finite  set  of  discontinuities.  However, 
due  to  the  nature  of  real  world  applications  of  the  model,  we  focus  on  two  certain 
types  of  arc  cost  functions  in  nonconvex  PLNFP  models,  so-called  staircase  [11,  39,  52] 
and  sawtooth  [52]  arc  cost  functions,  respectively. 

Both  arc  cost  functions  have  a very  similar  structure  in  overall  shape,  however, 
they  have  a different  aspect  at  breakpoints.  It  can  be  described  in  mathematical  form 
as  follows: 

• “Staircase”  arc  cost  function:  see  Figure  2.3. 

/£-1(AP_1)  < fiMifi1  + £)>  for  any  e > 0 and  k = 2, 3, ... , ry. 
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Figure  2.3.  A staircase  arc  cost  function. 

• “Sawtooth”  arc  cost  function:  see  Figure  2.4. 

~£)>  fijfiij-1),  for  any  e > 0 and  k = 2, 3, . . . , ry . 

Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  property  of  slopes  shown  in  (2.14)  is  still  valid 
since  it  is  a very  general  phenomenon  in  real  applications.  Note  that  extreme  point 
solutions  are  not  guaranteed  in  this  cases  since  objective  functions  are  no  longer 
concave. 

Now,  we  introduce  an  equivalent  formulation  of  the  problem,  [FCNFP]mip  with 
some  additional  parameters  and  binary  variables.  Let  us  define  the  size  of  interval 
between  adjacent  breakpoints  as 


= A«  “ '•  V(«,i)eA,  k=l,21...,rij, 


(2.16) 
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Figure  2.4.  A sawtooth  arc  cost  function. 


and  define  the  gap  of  function  values  at  each  breakpoint  in  arc  cost  functions  as 

a 4 = (4-A1  + >*)  - (cj-n?-1 + 4-1) 


IJ  \ l]  IJ  IJ  / \ 

6 - sJr1  + (4  - 4-x-1 


y 


y 


y > 


4 b j)  ^ -A,  k — 1,2 , ,Tij, 


(2.17) 


where  4 = 0 and  c°  = 0 (also  clearly  AdF  = sh).  We  now  let  4 be  the  part  of 


x. 


y 


that  lies  within  level  A;  (i.e.  Ath  subinterval),  in  the  following  sense, 


0 


x 


y 


ifc-i 


if  v. . <■ 

xij  - 4_1  if  4_1  < *y  ^ Ay> 


AAfc- 

y 


if  > A*  , 

and  we  obtain  the  following  equation  for  substitution  into  [FCNFP]Mip  model, 


(2.18) 


x. 


y 


Tij 

= E4- 

1=1 


(2.19) 


We  then  introduce  new  binary  variables  defined  by 

' 1 if  Afc_1 


Vij  = 


0 


^ %ij 

otherwise. 


(2.20) 
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Using  (2.16)  - (2.20),  the  nonconvex  PLNFP  under  consideration  can  be  formu- 
lated as  an  MIP  version  of  FCNFP  as  follows: 

[NPLNFP]mip 

min  E E(44  + A44) 

(i,j)eA  k= 1 

subject  to  constraints  in  (2.1)  and 


T . — Vr'J  Tk 

— L^k-l  xij 

V(f,j) 

(2.21) 

4 • AA«4 

V(i,j),  k = 1,2,.. 

• , rij 

(2.22) 

-r 

IV 

t> 

V 

<cT 

V(»,j),  k = 2,3,.. 

■ J rij 

(2.23) 

4 > o 

V(i,i),  k = 1,2,.. 

■ > fij 

(2.24) 

4 e (0, 1} 

V(*,j)»  * = 1,2,.. 

•Up- 

(2.25) 

It  is  noticed  that  combining  one  constraint  from  (2.22)  and  one  from  (2.23)  yields 

AAfrX4  - 4T1  - A4_14_1>  which  imPlies  Vij  < Vif1,  V(i,  j),  k>  1. 

There  is  another  approach  to  formulate  the  problem  as  a concave  Minimum  Cost 
Network  Flow  Problem  (MCNFP)  model.  In  [52],  Lamar  described  an  equivalent 
formulation  of  the  MCNFP  with  general  nonlinear  arc  costs  (including  the  problem 
considered  in  this  section)  as  a concave  MCNFP  on  an  extended  network.  The 
equivalence  between  the  problems  is  based  on  converting  each  arc  with  an  arbitrary 
cost  function  in  the  original  problem  into  an  arc  with  a concave  piecewise  linear  cost 
function  in  series  with  a set  of  parallel  arcs,  each  with  a linear  arc  cost  function  (see 
[52]  for  details).  Thus,  the  resulting  problem  is  a concave  MCNFP,  which  is  different 
from  the  FCNFP  formulation  model  shown  above. 
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2.3  Applications  and  Algorithms 

Piecewise  linear  network  models  have  a number  of  applications  in  various  areas 
such  as  transportation  problems,  location  problems,  distribution  problems,  commu- 
nication network  design  problems,  and  economic  lot-sizing  problems. 

Due  to  the  structure  of  objective  functions  (especially  in  concave  and  nonconvex 
PLNFP  models),  many  real-world  situations  listed  above  can  be  modeled  as  a PLNFP 
or  its  variant.  One  of  the  interesting  applications  is  economic  lot-sizing  problems 
which  usually  involve  fixed  costs  (setup  costs)  in  most  cases.  It  is  known  that  the 
dynamic  programming  approach  proposed  by  Chen  et  al.  [14,  15]  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  methods.  There  are  major  applications  in  the  following  three  fields  which 
have  been  studied  extensively  in  the  literature. 

2.3.1  Transportation  Problems 

The  first  major  field  is  transportation-related  problems  with  concave  cost  func- 
tions including  fixed  charge  cost  functions.  The  concave  cost  functions  in  this  field 
are  usually  assumed  to  be  piecewise  linear  in  many  cases.  A number  of  algorithms 
developed  with  different  schemes  and  their  computational  results  have  been  reported. 
These  can  be  found  in  a limited  list  of  references  [4,  5,  6,  13,  21,  31,  45,  46,  51,  53, 
62,  70,  71], 

The  category  of  exact  solution  approaches  contains  diverse  techniques  based  on  ex- 
treme point  ranking,  branch  and  bound,  and  dynamic  programming  methods.  Since 
the  problems  can  be  formulated  as  MIP  models,  the  branch  and  bound  approach 
with  various  branching  schemes  has  been  a major  interest  in  the  literature. 

Murty  [59]  introduced  an  extreme  point  ranking  method  for  solving  fixed  charge 
problems.  McKeown  [58]  extended  Murty’s  method  to  avoid  some  degeneracy  of  the 
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problem.  Recently,  Pardalos  [66]  discussed  a range  of  enumerative  techniques  based 
on  vertex  enumeration  or  extreme  point  ranking. 

Rech  and  Barton  [70]  investigated  a nonconvex  transportation  algorithm  using 
the  branch  and  bound  approach  to  problems  with  piecewise  linear  cost  functions. 
These  functions  are  approximated  by  a convex  envelope  and  solved  by  using  out- 
of-kilter  method.  Bornstein  and  Rust  [11]  specialized  this  approach  to  the  problem 
with  staircase  cost  function,  using  successive  linearizations  of  the  objective  function. 
Thach  [74]  proposed  a method  for  decomposing  the  problem  with  a staircase  structure 
into  a sequence  of  much  smaller  subproblems. 

Lamar  [53]  developed  a branch  and  bound  approach  for  cases  of  capacitated  MC- 
CNFP  in  which  the  costs  consist  of  piecewise  linear  segments.  The  problem  is  formu- 
lated as  an  MIP,  with  the  branching  variables  determining  which  linear  cost  region 
an  arc  flow  falls  into. 

Recently,  Kim  and  Pardalos  [48]  developed  a heuristic  procedure  for  solving  gen- 
eral FCNFP  without  formulating  it  as  an  MIP.  The  procedure  is  consist  of  solving 
a series  of  LPs  to  update  slopes  and  searching  extreme  points  of  the  convex  feasi- 
ble region  with  the  updated  slopes.  This  approach  provides  a potential  possibility 
of  parallel  implementation  with  different  initial  solutions  to  improve  the  quality  of 
solutions.  Some  heuristic  approaches  can  be  found  in  [16,  21,  46,  51]. 

2.3.2  Location  Problems 

Another  major  application  area  is  to  solve  location  problems.  Since  the  problem 
in  this  field  is  to  locate  facilities  and  determine  the  size  of  facilities  to  minimize 
total  cost  [26],  it  naturally  involves  fixed  costs  and/or  piecewise  linear  costs.  Since 
solution  methods  in  this  field  have  used  network  formulation  in  many  cases,  they  are 
quite  similar  to  those  for  solving  FCNFP  or  PLNFP  [2,  19,  24,  47,  72],  However, 
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exploiting  their  problem  structures,  there  are  some  Lagrangean  approaches  [7,  30]  to 
the  problems. 

Recently,  Holmberg  [39]  proposed  a decomposition  and  linearization  approach  for 
solving  the  facility  location  problem  with  staircase  costs.  A comparison  of  heuristic 
and  relaxation  approaches  in  this  field  can  be  found  in  [17]. 

2.3.3  Lot-sizing  Problems 

As  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  important  applications  can  be  found  in  lot  size  models 
with  quantity  discounts  within  production-inventory  systems  [36].  There  are  two 
types  of  quantity  discount  situations  as  follows. 

1.  Incremental  Quantity  Discounts: 

Let  us  consider  the  following  incremental  type  discount,  which  charges  Co  per 
unit  for  units  1 , ,qi,  C\  per  unit  on  units  qi, . . . , q2  etc.  The  total  cost  of  Q 
units,  C(Q),  when  qj  < Q < qj+i  can  be  written 

C(Q)  = Rj  + Cj{Q  - q.j),  j = 0, 1, . . . , m (2.26) 

where  Rj  = C(qj),  Ro  = 0,  go  = 0,  and  qm+i  = oo.  Geometrically,  the  total 
cost  of  Q can  be  represented  in  the  same  way  as  in  Figure  2.1. 

This  cost  structure  can  be  also  considered  within  dynamic  ( multi-period ) lot  size 
models,  which  can  be  converted  into  an  uncapacitated  piecewise  linear  network 
flow  model  described  in  Section  2.2.3.  It  has  been,  however,  experienced  that 
the  dynamic  programming  approach  [15]  can  solve  the  problem  more  efficiently 
than  network  flow  approaches  due  to  the  recursive  constraint  structure  of  these 
models. 

2.  “All  Units”  Discounts:  (see  Figure  2.5) 

Let  us  consider  another  type  of  discounts  that  for  given  quantities  q0  = 0, 
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Figure  2.5.  “All  unit”  quantity  discounts. 

<7i, . . ■ , qm,  qj  < qj+u  j = 1,2 ,m  and  gm+1  = oo,  such  that  if  a quantity  Q 
is  purchased,  qj  < Q < qj+i  then  the  unit  cost  of  each  of  the  Q units  is  Cj,  i.e., 
the  total  cost  of  Q can  be  written  as 

C{Q)  = CjQ,  j = 0,1, . . . ,m  (2.27) 

where  Cj  > Cj+\.  The  cost  structure  of  C(Q)  then  has  the  form  shown  in 
Figure  2.4  ( sawtooth  case).  It  is  referred  as  “all  units”  discounts  since  the 
discount  applies  to  every  unit  purchased.  Again,  dynamic  lot  size  models  with 
this  cost  structure  can  be  converted  to  a nonconvex  piecewise  linear  network 
flow  model  described  in  Section  2.2.4. 
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2.4  Concluding  Remarks 

In  this  chapter,  three  categories  of  PLNFP  has  been  identified  and  formulated  in 
general  formats.  Some  properties  of  problems  in  each  category  are  investigated  to 
see  the  insight  of  problems  including  FCNFP. 

The  concave  PLNFP  is  reformulated  as  a FCNFP  in  MIP  structure  exploiting  the 
concavity  of  arc  cost  functions  (see  Section  2.2.3).  Moreover,  the  nonconvex  PLNFP 
is  also  transformed  to  a FCNFP  with  a modified  feasible  region.  This  implies  that 
the  extreme  point  solution  of  the  transformed  FCNFP  may  not  be  an  extreme  point 
solution  of  the  original  nonconvex  PLNFP. 

A major  benefit  of  the  formulations  introduced  in  this  chapter  is  that  solutions  can 
be  found  by  solving  fixed  charge  problems  instead  of  solving  more  difficult  nonconvex 
optimization  problems.  As  we  can  observe  in  the  transformations  to  a FCNFP  model, 
the  size  of  FCNFP  is  usually  quite  large  because  of  new  binary  variables  introduced 
into  the  model.  Thus,  developing  an  efficient  algorithm  for  large-scale  FCNFPs  can 
provide  a key  to  solve  concave  and  nonconvex  PLNFPs  in  practice. 


CHAPTER  3 

FIXED  CHARGE  NETWORK  FLOW  PROBLEMS 

3.1  Introduction 

Many  practical  planning,  transportation  and  distribution  problems  such  as  net- 
work design,  plant  location,  communication,  production  scheduling,  investment  and 
distribution  decisions  can  be  modeled  as  a Fixed  Charge  Network  Flow  Problem  (FC- 
NFP). 

Since  this  is  a special  subclass  of  the  Minimum  Concave  Cost  Network  Flow 
Problem  (MCCNFP),  FCNFP  also  has  the  same  characteristics  as  MCCNFP  does. 
Moreover,  the  arc  cost  function  in  FCNFP  is  discontinuous  at  the  origin.  Hence, 
most  solution  approaches  have  utilized  branch  and  bound  techniques  to  find  an  exact 
solution  by  transforming  the  fixed  charge  problem  into  an  equivalent  0-1  mixed  integer 
programming  problem  [37].  Another  classical  exact  solution  approach  is  the  vertex 
ranking  procedure  proposed  by  Murty  [59],  which  exploits  the  property  that  a global 
solution  occurs  at  the  vertex  of  the  feasible  domain  [64].  Due  to  the  requirement  of 
massive  computational  efforts  implementing  these  approaches,  it  is  still  not  practical 
to  solve  general  large  scale  problems. 

A number  of  branch  and  bound  type  methods  for  fixed  charge  transportation 
problems  have  been  proposed  by  Barr,  Glover,  and  Klingman  [6],  Cabot  and  Eren- 
guc  [13],  Gray  [31],  Kennington  and  Unger  [45],  Lamar  and  Wallace  [54],  and  Palekar, 
Karwan,  and  Zionts  [62],  Recently,  Bell,  Lamar,  and  Wallace  [8]  introduced  new  ca- 
pacity improvement  techniques  to  enhance  their  branch  and  bound  algorithm  for 
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capacitated  fixed  charge  transportation  problems.  Heuristic  procedures  were  devel- 
oped by  Balinski  [5],  Kuhn  and  Baumol  [51],  Cooper  and  Drebes  [16],  Denzler  [20], 
Steinberg  [73],  Walker  [79],  Diaby  [21],  and  Khang  and  Fujiwara  [46]. 

Several  approximate  algorithms  have  been  proposed  for  some  specific  types  of 
problems  but  there  is  still  need  of  a more  effective  solution  approach  to  more  general 
and  larger  scale  problems  in  this  class.  General  characteristics  of  some  exact  and 
approximate  algorithms  have  been  surveyed  by  Guisewite  and  Pardalos  [32], 

The  Dynamic  Slope  Scaling  Procedure  (DSSP)  described  in  this  chapter  is  moti- 
vated by  an  economic  viewpoint  (marginal  concept)  of  the  fixed  cost.  The  computa- 
tional merit  of  this  approach  is  that  it  approximates  a solution  for  FCNFP  by  solving 
successive  Linear  Programming  (LP)  problems  with  recursively  updated  objective 
functions.  These  LP  problems  can  be  solved  efficiently  since  the  set  of  constraints  is 
not  changed.  Accordingly,  one  can  surely  reduce  the  tedious  computation  to  search 
the  tree  in  branch  and  bound  type  methods  by  removing  all  the  binary  variables  from 
the  classical  mixed  integer  formulation.  This  can  be  done  by  finding  a linear  factor 
that  effectively  reflects  the  current  marginal  variable  cost  and  fixed  cost  at  the  same 
time  depending  on  the  current  level  of  each  variable.  Thus,  if  the  current  positive 
level  of  variable  can  not  justify  the  corresponding  fixed  cost,  the  DSSP  updates  the 
linear  factor  for  better  economic  justification  of  the  fixed  cost.  As  we  can  see  in  this 
approach,  solving  a fixed  charge  problem  can  be  interpreted  as  finding  a break-even 
point  ( level  of  activities ) to  justify  the  investment  of  fixed  costs. 

A wide  range  of  problems  in  the  carefully  designed  network  structure  is  gener- 
ated and  tested.  The  computational  results  show  that  the  proposed  procedure  finds 
exact  solutions  in  most  cases  of  small  size  problems  and  approaches  to  the  optimal 
solution  in  large  scale  problems  with  very  small  error  bounds.  As  a challenge,  test 
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problems  involving  more  than  10000  arcs  with  fixed  charges  are  solved  by  the  pro- 
posed algorithm  and  the  computation  times  are  quite  reasonable.  The  summary  of 
computational  results  is  discussed  in  the  later  section. 


3.2  Problem  Descriptions 

The  FCNFP  is  a well-known  A/’P-hard  problem  in  the  subclass  of  minimum 
concave-cost  network  flow  problems. 

Consider  a general  capacitated  fixed  charge  problem  in  the  network  structure. 
Given  a directed  graph  G = (N,  A)  consisting  of  a set  N of  m nodes  and  a set  A of 
n arcs,  then  solve: 

[FCNFP] 

min  f(x)=  ) 

subject  to 

xki~  x*  = N 

( k,i)dA  (i,k)£A 

and 

0 < Xij  < Uij,  ( i,j)eA 

where  / is  discontinuous  at  the  origin  and  separable  so  that  for  each  arc  (i,  j),  fi3 
has  a form: 


fij  ( Xij  ) 


0 if  = 0 

Sij  + CijXij,  Sij  > 0 if  x^  > 0. 


To  simplify  the  notation,  we  can  rewrite  the  problem  as  follows: 


min 


n 


Hx)  = Y,fAxj) 

3= 1 


subject  to 


(3.1) 


Ax  = b 


(3.2) 
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0 < Xj  < Uj , j = 1,2,  ...,n 


(3-3) 


where 


fj{Xj)  = 


0 


if  Xj  = 0 


(3,4) 


Sj  + CjXj,  Sj  > 0 if  Xj  > 0, 

A is  an  m x n node-arc  incidence  matrix  and  b is  an  m-dimensional  column  vector. 


In  many  practical  problems,  the  cost  of  an  activity  is  the  sum  of  a fixed  cost 
and  a cost  proportional  to  the  level  of  the  activity.  The  FCNFP  is  obtained  by 
imposing  a fixed  cost  of  Sj  > 0 if  there  is  positive  flow  on  arc  j and  a variable  cost 
Cj.  Due  to  the  discontinuity  of  fj,  the  problem  can  be  transformed  to  a 0-1  mixed 
integer  programming  problem  by  introducing  n binary  variables,  indicating  whether 
the  corresponding  activity  is  being  carried  out  or  not.  Assuming  Sj  > 0,  fj  can  be 
replaced  by 

fj  — CjXj  + SjUj 

with 

. „ , ( 0 if  Xj  = 0 ,n 

x,  > 0 and  | J ,f  > 0 (3.5) 

The  above  condition  (3.5)  can  be  incorporated  into  the  capacity  constraints  to  yield 

0 <Xj<Ujyj,  yj  G {0, 1}. 

Hence  we  obtain  the  following  formulation  of  the  fixed  charge  network  flow  problem: 


[FCNFP]mip 

subject  to 

min  f(x,y)  = 

71 

^Xj + SjUj 

j= 1 

Ax  - b 

(3.6) 

0 < Xj  < UjUj, 

j = 1,2,..., n 

(3.7) 

Vj  e {o,i}, 

j = 1,2,  ...,n. 

(3.8) 
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This  [FCNFPJmip  can  be  solved  by  using  any  type  of  classical  branch  and  bound 
algorithms  that  use  LP  relaxations  [61].  These  LP  relaxations  can  be  solved  efficiently 
by  existing  linear  network  algorithms  exploiting  the  special  structure  of  their  feasible 
domain  [41]. 

In  this  paper,  however,  we  solve  the  problem  by  linearizing  the  objective  function 
fj(xj)  in  the  original  FCNFP  formulation  instead  of  using  [FCNFP]Mip  formulation. 


3.3  Dynamic  Slope  Scaling  Procedure 


The  initial  motivation  of  this  approach  is  to  find  a linear  factor  that  effectively 
reflects  the  variable  cost  Cj  and  marginal  fixed  cost  Sj  simultaneously.  This  can  be 
done  by  utilizing  the  following  observation  and  effectively  updating  the  linear  factor. 

For  any  given  vector  x = (xi,x2, . . ■ , xn)T  and  c = (ci,  c2, . . . , cn)T,  the  objective 
function  shown  in  (3.4)  can  be  expressed  as  a linear  form  with  a linear  factor  as 
follows: 


f{x)  = cT(x)x  = 

3=1 

n 

= c3{x3)x3 

3= 1 

where  the  linear  factor  c = (ci(fi),  c2(x2), . . . , cn(xn))T  is  defined  by: 

Cj(Xj)  = 


(3.9) 


c?  + I2-  if  Xj  > 0 

J Xj  J 

M if  Xj  — 0. 


(3.10) 


Notice  that  Cj(£j)  is  the  slope  of  the  line  connecting  the  origin  and  ( Xj,fj(xj ))  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.1.  We  denote  c(x)  and  Cj(xj)  as  c and  Cj,  respectively.  As  we  can 
see,  if  Xj  = 0,  Cj  is  set  to  be  M which  can  be  any  large  number,  and  still  Eq.  (3.9)  holds 
true.  However,  it  must  be  set  with  a certain  scheme  to  force  the  proposed  dynamic 
slope  scaling  procedure  to  find  a solution.  Two  empirical  schemes  are  discussed  in 
Section  3.3.2. 
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Figure  3.1.  Dynamic  slope  scaling  factor  Cj. 

The  motivation  of  the  above  linearization  approach  is  the  existence  of  an  LP 
problem  that  has  the  same  optimal  solution  as  FCNFP’s  within  the  same  feasible 
domain.  It  can  be  shown  that  such  an  LP  problem  exists  by  defining  an  appropriate 
one-to-one  mapping  between  Cj  and  Xj,  1 < j < n,  such  as  given  in  (3.10). 

To  see  this  at  the  optimum,  suppose  that  x*  = (xj,  x\,  ■ . . , x*n)T  is  an  optimal 
solution  for  the  FCNFP  described  in  (3.1)-(3.4)  and  let  x = {xx,x2,  ■ ■ ■ ,xn)T  be  an 
optimal  solution  for  an  LP  problem.  Then  there  exists  an  LP  problem  such  that: 

x)  = Xj,  Mj  (3.11) 

and 

/FCNFP  (^*)  = /lp(^)-  (3.12) 

Now  consider  a recursive  procedure  using  the  above  linearization  approach  de- 
scribed in  (3.9)  and  (3.10)  as  follows.  For  each  iteration  k = 1,2,...,  solve  the 


following  LP  problem  to  find  a solution,  xk: 

[FCNFP]lp 
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min  fk(x)  = Y,cjxi  (3.13) 

3= 1 

subject  to  the  same  constraints  in  (3.2)  and  (3.3),  where  the  dynamic  slope  scaling 
factor  is  given  by: 

P*  _fj(xkj-1)  _ Cjtf-'  + Sj 

3 =fc-l  =*-l 

= c,  + 3TT,  if  xj-1  > 0. 

After  finding  a solution,  xk  in  iteration  k,  the  current  dynamic  slope  scaling  factor  is 
updated  to  be  used  in  the  next  iteration  with  the  current  solution  as  follows: 

-k+l  = fj(Xj)  = C3*J  + S3 

J rp  k 

xj  xj 

= Cj  + J,  if  xk  > 0.  (3.14) 

In  the  component  of  the  dynamic  slope  scaling  factor  in  (3.14),  it  can  be  seen 
that  represents  a marginal  fixed  cost  corresponding  to  the  current  level  of  activity, 
X*.  Thus,  if  the  current  solution  of  [FCNFP]Lp,  xk,  is  not  enough  to  justify  the 
associated  fixed  cost,  then  the  next  solution,  xk+1,  would  be  increased  to  reduce 
the  marginal  fixed  cost  so  that  the  investment  of  the  fixed  cost  can  be  justified. 
However,  if  it  is  impossible  within  the  feasible  region,  then  it  will  drop  to  zero  unless 
the  feasibility  is  violated.  As  a result,  the  dynamic  scaling  factor,  ck  plays  a key 
role  in  the  procedure  so  that  the  current  LP  solution,  xk  can  approach  to  an  optimal 
solution  for  the  orginal  FCNFP. 

In  the  above  dynamic  slope  scaling  procedure,  there  are  three  decisions  to  be 


made: 
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1.  how  to  set  cj  to  find  an  initial  solution  xj. 

2.  how  to  update  cj+1  when  xj  — 0. 

3.  stopping  criterion. 

The  strategies  for  these  three  decisions  are  very  important  because  the  performance 
of  the  DSSP  is  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of  these  decisions.  Alternatively,  the 
DSSP  can  be  viewed  as  parametric  analysis  of  LP  (see  [60])  for  changing  coefficients 
in  the  objective  function  within  some  ranges.  In  the  DSSP,  the  range  of  each  dy- 
namic slope  scaling  factor  which  is  a coefficient  of  the  separable  objective  function  in 
FCNFPLp  is  as  follows: 


Thus,  assuming  that  effective  strategies  are  employed,  the  DSSP  can  produce  a se- 
quence of  LP  solutions  (extreme  points)  that  converge  or  pass  through  the  optimal 
solution  with  a certain  search-path  depending  on  the  initial  solution  and  updating 
scheme. 

3.3.1  Initial  Solutions 

As  mentioned  above,  the  efficiency  of  a search-path  in  the  DSSP  associated  with 
an  initial  solution  produced  by  a certain  scheme  may  vary  with  problem  structure. 
The  different  initial  solutions  can  be  generated  by  solving  [FCNFP]Lp  with  different 
initial  coefficients,  c*j.  Two  types  of  candidates  for  initial  solutions  are  considered  as 
follows: 


Si 

Cj  + — < Cj  < oo. 


(3.15) 


TYPE  I:  xj  with 


for  j = 1,2,. . 


• , n 


(3.16) 


TYPE  II:  xj  with 


'3 


(3.17) 
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The  base  of  the  idea  in  TYPE  I scheme  is  to  solve  the  original  FCNFP  to  find  an 
initial  solution  without  regarding  fixed  costs.  The  initial  solution  produced  by  TYPE 

I scheme  can  be  far  from  the  optimal  solution  at  the  beginning  but  it  adjusts  itself 
quickly  once  the  fixed  costs  are  involved  in  the  next  iteration  of  DSSP.  The  use  of 
initial  solutions  of  TYPE  I has  an  advantage  of  a fast  approach  to  the  solution  when 
the  order  of  fixed  costs,  Sj  has  a similar  order  of  unit  costs,  Cj.  Otherwise,  TYPE 

II  scheme  is  more  reliable  to  produce  the  closer  initial  solution  for  the  problem.  As 
expected,  TYPE  II  scheme  works  slightly  better  for  the  general  large  scale  problems 
in  the  computational  experiments,  however,  there  is  no  significant  difference  for  the 
small  size  problems. 

In  the  computational  experiments,  it  is  observed  that  each  initial  solution  pro- 
duces a different  search-path  from  a vertex  to  another.  This  provides  a strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  DSSP  can  be  easily  parallelized  using  multiple  initial  solutions.  It 
should  improve  the  performance  of  the  DSSP  for  finding  a better  or  the  best  solution. 


3.3.2  Updating  Schemes 


Starting  with  the  initial  solution,  x°  produced  by  either  TYPE  I or  TYPE  II 
and  the  initial  coefficients,  c°  shown  above,  the  main  iterative  procedure  is  executed 
solving  the  [FCNFP]Lp  with  the  updated  dynamic  slope  scaling  factor,  Cj,k  = 
1,2,  — At  each  iteration  k,  several  updating  schemes  can  be  considered,  however,  it 
is  found  that  the  following  two  schemes  are  reliable  and  effective  on  most  problems 
tested. 

Updating  Scheme  I: 

- If  k — 0,  then  update: 


Cj  + fjr  if  x*  > 0 

Cj  if  Xj  — 0. 


(3.18) 
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Notice  that  if  initial  solution  TYPE  II  is  used,  ck+1  = Cj  + N-  when  xk  = 0. 
- If  k > 1,  then  update: 


corresponding  solution  is  positive.  Since  the  maximun  value  of  for  l = 1, 2, . . . , k 
contains  the  information  of  the  slope  that  allowed  the  smallest  possible  positive  level 
of  activity  j so  far,  Scheme  I in  (3.19)  still  reserves  the  possibility  that  the  current 
zero  activity  can  have  a positive  value  as  needed  to  satisfy  the  constraints  in  the 
following  iteration.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  this  possibility  because,  if  ck+1  is 
set  to  oo  or  an  arbitrary  large  number  when  xk  — 0,  the  level  of  activity  j may  not 
be  positive  later  even  if  it  should  be.  Thus  the  proper  choice  of  slope  scaling  factor, 
ck+l  when  xk  = 0 is  the  key  to  success  in  finding  an  optimal  solution  in  the  proposed 
approach. 

The  second  updating  scheme  is  similar  to  Scheme  I,  but  it  only  considers  the 
most  recent  value  of  slope  scaling  factor  when  xk  = 0 to  update  it  for  the  next 
iteration.  This  is  based  on  the  hypothetical  assertion  that  the  most  recent  information 
is  sufficient  to  determine  the  next  search-path.  Scheme  II  is  described  as  follows. 

Updating  Scheme  II: 

- If  k — 0,  then  update: 


Notice  that  if  initial  solution  TYPE  II  is  used,  ck+l  = c,-  + ^ when  xk,  = 0. 

1 J J Uj  J 

- If  k > 1,  then  update: 


(3.19) 


This  updating  scheme  is  based  on  the  history  of  values  in  the  factor,  c*  when  the 


(3.20) 


(3.21) 
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where  r is  the  index  of  the  most  recent  value  of  the  slope  scaling  factor  when 

*rx  > o. 

The  computational  results  show  that  both  schemes  work  well  on  most  problems 
tested,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  problems  which  take  large  number  of  iterations 
(empirically  more  than  about  100  iterations),  Scheme  II  has  a slightly  better  per- 
formance. This  implies  that  the  most  recent  information  of  the  relative  solution 
structure  is  quite  effective  on  updating  the  dynamic  slope  scaling  factors. 

3.3.3  Stopping  Criterion 

Observing  the  updating  scheme  I or  II  for  the  dynamic  slope  scaling  factor,  the 
stopping  criterion  for  the  procedure  is  determined  in  a natural  way.  Suppose  that, 
at  any  iteration  k, 

Xj~x  = x1*  for  all  j.  (3.22) 

This  means  that  any  consecutive  solutions  of  [FCNFP]lp  are  exactly  the  same. 
Then,  it  is  clear  to  see  that: 

c*  = c*+1  for  all  j.  (3.23) 

Since  the  solution  in  [FCNFP]lp  is  determined  by  Cj,  we  also  must  have  that  in 
iteration  k + 1, 

Xj  — x *+1  for  all  j.  (3.24) 

Accordingly,  we  have  the  situation  that: 

ftp&)  = /lpV+1) 

= /fcnfp(^+1) 


/fcnfpOs*)- 


(3.25) 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  once  the  condition  (3.22)  is  satisfied,  then  there  can  be  no  more 
improvement.  Thus,  the  procedure  is  terminated  by  condition  (3.22). 

After  termination,  there  can  be  two  cases  in  determining  the  best  solution  for  the 
global  optimality.  The  first  case  is  that  the  procedure  produces  the  best  solution  at 
the  last  iteration.  The  second  case  is  that  the  best  solution  is  produced  before  the 
stopping  criterion  is  satisfied.  In  both  cases,  the  best  solution  can  be  identified  by 
updating  the  minimum  value  in  each  iteration  until  the  procedure  is  terminated. 


3.4  Computational  Experiments 


To  show  the  efficiency  of  the  proposed  DSSP,  we  report  some  computational 
results.  In  addition,  we  evaluate  relative  errors  to  check  the  quality  of  the  obtained 
solution.  The  worst  relative  error  in  our  experiments  is  0.65  % for  the  largest  problem 
for  which  the  exact  solution  is  obtained  by  a branch  and  bound  method. 

We  have  solved  a number  of  randomly  generated  capacitated  problems  of  various 
sizes,  from  12  nodes  and  35  arcs  up  to  202  nodes  and  10200  arcs.  Both  algorithms 
have  been  implemented  in  C with  CPLEX  4.0  (callable  library)  and  executed  on  a 
SUN  workstation  running  UNIX. 

Among  the  four  different  combinations  of  initial  solution  and  updating  schemes 
the  combinations  of  I & II  and  II  & I have  a quite  similar  behavior  to  the  combination 
of  I & I,  so  we  summarize  the  results  in  two  categories.  In  addition,  due  to  the 
limitations  of  memory  and  capability  in  CPLEX  the  exact  solutions  for  the  problems 
with  more  than  350  arcs  are  not  available  in  most  instances.  Thus,  the  relative  errors, 
i.e., 


RE  = 


/dSSP  /exact 


x 100 


/exact 

are  shown  for  the  problems  only  with  up  to  335  arcs.  These  results  are  summarized 
in  Table  3.1. 
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Table  3.1.  Summary  of  computational  results. 


Size 

Scheme  1 & I1 

B & B 

Scheme  II  & II2 

RE3  (%) 

CPU  (sec) 

CPU  (sec) 

RE  (%) 

CPU  (sec) 

Nodes 

Arcs 

(min,  max) 

(min,  max) 

(min,  max) 

(min,  max) 

(min,  max) 

12 

35 

0.0018 

0.012 

0.022 

0.0018 

0.011 

(0.00,  0.02) 

(0.01,  0.02) 

(0.01,  0.03) 

(0.00,  0.02) 

(0.01,  0.02) 

18 

80 

0.075 

0.015 

0.180 

0.075 

0.012 

(0.00,  0.18) 

(0.01,  0.02) 

(0.05,  0.43) 

(0.00,  0.18) 

(0.01,  0.02) 

27 

175 

0.197 

0.037 

13.530 

0.195 

0.036 

(0.01,  0.43) 

(0.01,  0.07) 

(0.94,  50.45) 

(0.01,  0.39) 

(0.01,  0.08) 

32 

225 

0.352 

0.077 

241.296 

0.321 

0.063 

(0.17,  0.55) 

(0.04,  0.11) 

(11.66,  799.69) 

(0.10,  0.50) 

(0.04,  0.10) 

37 

335 

0.410 

0.130 

538.50 

0.344 

0.087 

(0.12,  0.65) 

(0.05,  0.21) 

(81.72,  817.54) 

(0.01,  0.61) 

(0.03,  0.19) 

1.  The  combination  of  initial  solution  scheme  I and  updating  scheme  I. 

2.  The  combination  of  initial  solution  scheme  II  and  updating  scheme  II. 

3.  The  average  Relative  Error  = [(/DSsp  - /exact) //exact]  x 100  (%). 


In  each  size  10  problems  have  been  solved  by  both  algorithms,  and  the  average, 
minimum,  and  maximum  values  of  RE  and  CPU  time  (sec)  are  reported.  The  results 
show  that  the  proposed  algorithm  finds  almost  exact  optimal  solutions  within  very 
small  amount  of  CPU  times,  and  provide  an  evidence  that  the  combination  of  initial 
solution  scheme  II  and  updating  scheme  II  has  a slightly  better  performance  than 
the  other.  The  difference  of  these  performances  is,  however,  more  obvious  as  the  size 
of  problem  increases.  For  all  the  50  test  problems  the  overall  range  of  relative  errors 
(with  scheme  II  and  II,  see  the  last  column  in  Table  3.1)  is  only  from  0 % to  0.61  % 
which  is  almost  negligible. 

To  investigate  the  efficiency  in  CPU  time  and  the  extensive  capability  of  the  pro- 
posed algorithm  for  larger  size  problems,  the  additional  computations  are  performed, 
although  the  exact  solutions  are  not  available.  The  largest  problem  has  10200  arcs 
(i.e.  the  0-1  mixed  integer  formulation  has  10200  original  variables  plus  10200  binary 
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Table  3.2.  Computational  results  for  large  scale  problems. 


Problem 

No. 

Size 

Nodes  Arcs 

Scheme  1 & 1 
/dssp  CPU  (sec) 

Scheme  II  & II 
/dssp  CPU  (sec) 

1 

42 

440 

62394 

0.11 

62207 

0.31 

2 

52 

650 

74454 

0.27 

74353 

0.29 

3 

72 

1270 

73521 

0.99 

73521 

1.33 

4 

82 

1680 

72032 

2.34 

72032 

1.90 

5 

102 

2600 

77361 

4.31 

76666 

4.45 

6 

112 

3110 

73280 

8.43 

73011 

7.32 

7 

122 

3720 

78754 

7.94 

78218 

10.59 

8 

132 

4330 

80497 

8.72 

80381 

10.40 

9 

142 

5040 

85005 

18.94 

84558 

14.73 

10 

152 

5750 

86532 

19.91 

85874 

33.19 

11 

162 

6560 

85687 

26.47 

85221 

24.52 

12 

172 

7370 

86733 

30.72 

85640 

31.19 

13 

182 

8280 

90650 

31.18 

90158 

33.12 

14 

192 

9190 

88888 

42.65 

88017 

66.85 

15 

202 

10200 

92134 

63.01 

90738 

72.31 

variables),  and  is  much  larger  than  the  problems  that  have  been  considered  in  the 
literature.  The  CPU  time  for  solving  this  problem  is  only  about  72  seconds  when 
the  combination  of  initial  solution  scheme  II  and  updating  scheme  II  is  used.  These 
results  are  shown  in  Table  3.2. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  clear  from  Table  3.2  that  the  algorithm  using  the  combi- 
nation of  scheme  II  and  II  produces  the  better  upper  bounds  for  all  instances  except 
the  cases  of  problem  3 and  4,  which  have  the  exactly  same  objective  values  for  both 
combinations.  Thus,  the  use  of  this  combination  is  recommended  especially  for  large 
scale  problems. 

Due  to  the  limitation  of  memory  on  the  machine  used,  while  the  branch  and 
bound  algorithm  is  implemented,  exact  solutions  are  not  available  for  most  problems 
with  more  than  400  arcs.  Thus,  instead  of  comparing  error  bounds  for  large  scale 
instances,  a statistical  analysis  for  RE  and  CPU  time  is  performed  to  investigate  the 
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Problem  size  (No.  of  arcs) 


Figure  3.2.  The  graphical  illustration  of  relative  errors. 


behavior  of  DSSP  for  those  problems.  Figure  3.2  shows  that  the  regression  slope  of 
average  relative  errors  is  very  small,  meaning  that  the  increasing  rate  of  relative  error 
is  expected  to  be  very  slow  as  the  size  of  problems  increases.  More  precisely,  the  slope 
from  a simple  linear  regression  is  0.0009701.  This  implies  that  approximately  9.7% 
of  relative  error  is  expected  when  the  DSSP  algorithm  solves  a problem  with  10000 
arcs.  Note  that  small  vertical  intervals  on  squared  marks  in  Figure  3.2  represent  95% 
confidence  intervals  for  the  average  of  REs.  Figure  3.3  shows  a comparison  of  CPU 
time  and  Figure  3.4  illustrates  the  efficiency  of  DSSP  algorithm  in  computational 
times  for  very  large  scale  problems. 

To  assess  the  contribution  of  the  proposed  method,  three  additional  computational 
experiments  have  been  performed  on  the  same  set  of  test  problems  as  follows. 
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Figure  3.3.  Average  CPU  times:  DSSP  vs.  B & B. 


Problem  size  (No.  of  arcs) 


Figure  3.4.  Average  CPU  times  of  DSSP  for  large  scale  problems. 


9190 
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Table  3.3.  The  Summary  of  GAPpp,  REpp  and  RE^p. 


Size 

Nodes  Arcs 

GAPLp  (%) 

reUB  (%) 

reACP  (%) 
(min,  max) 

12 

35 

1.708 

0.254 

0.182 

(0.00,  0.52) 

18 

80 

3.559 

0.871 

0.647 

(0.02,  1.27) 

27 

175 

5.454 

1.278 

1.109 

(0.39,  7.04) 

32 

225 

6.867 

1.804 

1.541 

(0.38,  8.59) 

37 

335 

8.401 

2.012 

1.696 

(0.99,  10.12) 

Firstly,  the  LP  relaxation  subject  to  constraints  (3.2)  and  (3.3)  for  each  test 
problem  has  been  solved.  The  values  of  /Lp  for  the  problems  in  Table  3.2  are 
reported  in  Table  3.4  and  the  average  duality  gaps  for  the  problems  in  Table  3.1  are 
summarized  in  Table  3.3  where 


GAPpp  = 


/, 


exact 


/lp 


/, 


exact 


x 100. 


(3.26) 


Secondly,  an  upper  bound  (denoted  /pp)  computed  for  each  problem  where 
/UB  is  based  on  the  fixed  charge  function  in  (3.4)  with  Xj  set  to  the  optimal  flow  in 
the  LP  relaxation.  The  values  of  /pp  f°r  problems  in  Table  3.2  are  reported  in 
Table  3.4  and  the  average  relative  errors  (REpp)  are  reported  in  Table  3.3  where 

/uB  /exact 


reub  = 


/ 


exact 


x 100. 


(3.27) 


Lastly,  the  Average  Cost  Pricing  (ACP)  approach  proposed  by  Yaged  [80]  has  been 
applied  to  each  of  test  problems  using  the  initial  solution  TYPE  II  and  the  following 
updating  scheme: 


7^  + 1 

C3  ~ 


Cj  + ft  if  xkj  > 0 
j [ 

oo  if  Xj  = 0. 


(3.28) 
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Table  3.4.  /pp,  f\ jg  and  /^CP  f°r  large  scale  problems. 


Problem 

No. 

Size 

Nodes  Arcs 

/lp 

/UB 

/acp 

1 

42 

440 

55963 

62481 

62453 

2 

52 

650 

66034 

74556 

74501 

3 

72 

1270 

61919 

73704 

73689 

4 

82 

1680 

70678 

72446 

72211 

5 

102 

2600 

74833 

77540 

77404 

6 

112 

3110 

71305 

73921 

73696 

7 

122 

3720 

76213 

79499 

78828 

8 

132 

4330 

77837 

81713 

81023 

9 

142 

5040 

82190 

86232 

85097 

10 

152 

5750 

61193 

86589 

86532 

11 

162 

6560 

59292 

86364 

85996 

12 

172 

7370 

58922 

87343 

87104 

13 

182 

8280 

60855 

91648 

90800 

14 

192 

9190 

58311 

90046 

89827 

15 

202 

10200 

59074 

94525 

92407 

In  the  ACP  algorithm,  if  an  arc  has  zero  flow  in  the  current  iteration,  then  that  arc 
is  permanently  excluded  from  the  network  in  subsequent  iterations.  Thus  the  ACP 
algorithm  tends  to  converge  quickly  to  a solution.  However,  since  arcs  with  zero  flow 
are  never  reconsidered,  the  ACP  algorithm  can  get  “locked-in”  to  a solution  that 
is  sub-optimal.  The  ACP  objective  function  values  (denoted  /^\cp)  are  reported  in 
Table  3.4  and  the  average  relative  errors  (RE^Cp)  including  minimum  and  maximum 
values  are  summarized  in  Table  3.3  where 


REACP 


/aCP  /exact 


/< 


exact 


x 100. 


(3.29) 


Comparing  the  results  from  DSSP  and  ACP,  it  is  clear  that  the  DSSP  improves 
the  “locked-in”  phenomenon  and  produces  better  solutions  for  all  instances. 

In  addition  to  the  above  test  problems,  one  of  the  well-known  benchmark  prob- 
lems (f  ixnet6)  in  the  literature  is  solved  by  implementing  the  DSSP  algorithm.  A 
brief  description  of  this  problem  is  given  in  Figure  3.5.  The  DSSP  algorithm  found 
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From  MIPLIB  3.0: 

* NAME: 

f ixnet6 

* 

ROWS: 

479 

* 

COLUMNS : 

878 

* 

INTEGER: 

378 

* 

NONZERO : 

1756 

* 

BEST  SOLN: 

3983  (optimal) 

* 

LP  SOLN: 

1200.88 

* 

COMMENTS : 

378  binary  variables 

* 

SOURCE : 

T.  J.  Van  Roy  (Bank  Brussels  Lambert,  Belgium) 

Martin  Savelsbergh  (Eindhoven  University  of  Technology) 


Figure  3.5.  A description  of  f ixnet6. 

solution  3988  in  0.25  sec  (CPU  time).  Comparing  with  the  exact  solution  (3983),  the 
relative  error  is  0.126%.  This  result  also  supports  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  DSSP  algorithm. 

3.5  Local  Search  Procedure 

In  many  combinatorial  optimization  problems,  the  approximate  solutions  from 
heuristic  algorithms  can  be  improved  by  applying  various  local  search  procedure  [27, 
33].  Here,  we  consider  a greedy  type  local  search  procedure  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  solutions  obtained  from  the  DSSP  algorithm  discussed  previously.  The  compu- 
tational results  show  that  the  DSSP  algorithm  produces  the  exact  solutions  in  most 
small  instances.  However,  we  observe  that  the  percentage  of  exact  solutions  found 
decreases  as  the  problem  size  increases,  although  the  relative  error  still  remains  small 
(less  than  1%). 

Based  on  the  previous  results  that  the  relative  errors  are  very  small,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  current  solution  (current  vertex)  obtained  from  the  DSSP  is  very 
close  to  the  exact  optimal  solution  (optimal  vertex).  In  the  following,  we  discuss  a 
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greedy  adjacent  vertex  search  scheme  using  the  current  solution  vertex  found  in  the 
DSSP  as  an  initial  extreme  feasible  solution. 

3.5.1  Greedy  Adjacent  Vertex  Local  Search  Algorithm 


Let  us  define: 

v0  = 

initial  vertex, 

V adj  - 

adjacent  vertex  of  v0, 

^ best  — 

the  current  best  vertex, 

/o  = 

objective  function  value  of  v0, 

fadj  — 

objective  function  value  of  an  adjacent  vertex  of  v0, 

fbest  — 

the  current  best  objective  function  value. 

Now  we  devise  the  following  greedy  adjacent  vertex  local  search  algorithm.  At 
each  iteration  of  the  algorithm,  firstly,  an  adjacent  feasible  vertex  of  v0,  vadj  is  gen- 
erated and  checked  whether  it  is  better.  Secondly,  If  fx  < fbest  (which  is  initially  /0), 
then  update  vbest  = vadj  and  fbest  = fadj.  Otherwise,  we  generate  an  another  adja- 
cent feasible  vertex  of  vq  and  repeat  the  previous  procedure  until  there  is  no  more 
improving  adjacent  vertex  (or  the  predetermined  number  of  adjacent  vertices  are  in- 
vestigated). After  completing  the  second  step,  we  replace  v0  with  vbest  to  reinitialize 
the  procedure  and  then  repeat  from  the  first  step  until  there  is  no  better  adjacent 
vertex  found.  This  local  search  algorithm  is  summarized  in  Figure  3.6. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  computations  required  by  searching  all  vertices 
(global  search),  we  may  need  to  limit  the  number  of  iterations  k,  which  indicates  the 
depth  of  local  search  from  the  initial  vertex. 

3.5.2  Numerical  Results 

Using  the  current  solution  obtained  from  the  DSSP  algorithm  as  an  initial  feasi- 
ble solution  vertex,  the  adjacent  local  search  algorithm  described  above  (GAVLS)  is 
implemented  on  20  test  problems  for  each  category  (total  100  problems)  as  used  in 
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Algorithm:  GAVLS 

Step  0:  Find  an  initial  vertex  vq  (initial  feasible  extreme  point). 
Set  Vfrest  = vq. 

Set  fbest  ~ fo- 
Set  iteration  k = 0. 

Step  1:  WHILE  (there  is  a “better”  adjacent  vertex  of  vo) 
Generate  vadj  of  vq. 

IF  fadj  ^ fbest 


Vbest  ^ Vadj 
fbest  4 fadj 

GO  TO  Step  1. 
ELSE  Remove  vadj. 
GO  TO  Step  1. 
Step  2:  Reinitialization 


v0  Vbest 

k k + 1 
GO  TO  step  1. 


Figure  3.6.  A Greedy  Adjacent  Vertex  Local  Search  (GAVLS)  algorithm. 

Table  3.1.  For  the  all  instances,  the  local  search  gradually  increases  the  percentage 
of  exact  solution  found  as  k increases,  spending  slightly  more  computational  times. 
The  percentage  of  exact  solutions  found  (PES)  and  the  average  local  search  CPU 
times  are  summarized  for  k = 1,2,3  (see  Table  3.5).  The  results  in  the  first  column 
of  Table  3.5  with  k = 0 are  obtained  without  applying  the  local  search  procedure. 

3.6  Concluding  Remarks 

Considering  the  simple  and  flexible  structure  of  DSSP,  the  developed  algorithm 
is  quite  robust  so  that  it  can  be  implemented  to  various  types  of  problems  in  this 
class.  The  computational  results  show  that  the  proposed  solution  approach  (DSSP)  is 
highly  efficient  and  reliable.  In  addition,  [FCNFP]lp  can  be  solved  more  efficiently 
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Table  3.5.  Summary  of  computational  results  of  local  search. 


k = 

0 

k 

= 1 

k 

= 2 

k 

= 3 

size 

nodes 

arcs 

PES1(%) 

CPU2(s) 

PES 

CPU 

PES 

CPU 

PES 

CPU 

12 

35 

80.0 

0.025 

85.0 

0.912 

100 

1.809 

100 

2.717 

18 

80 

60.0 

0.031 

75.0 

1.443 

80.0 

2.990 

90.0 

4.114 

27 

175 

50.0 

0.042 

55.0 

2.623 

70.0 

4.752 

80.0 

5.924 

32 

225 

45.0 

0.075 

50.0 

2.747 

60.0 

4.901 

75.0 

6.043 

37 

335 

20.0 

0.121 

25.0 

3.255 

35.0 

5.263 

55.0 

8.424 

1.  The  percentage  of  exact  solutions  found  among  20  instances  for  each  group. 

PES(%)  = [(the  number  of  exact  solutions  found)  / 20]  x 100. 

2.  The  average  CPU  time  for  local  search  (sec). 


by  exploiting  the  fact  that  the  successive  [FCNFP]lp  problems  use  the  same  set  of 
constraints  in  the  entire  procedure. 

Base  on  the  promising  results  from  the  DSSP  that  the  overall  average  relative 
errors  are  quite  small,  a greedy  adjacent  vertex  local  search  algorithm  is  devised  to 
improve  quality  of  solutions  from  the  DSSP.  The  results  show  that  the  local  search 
successfully  increases  the  number  of  exact  solutions  found. 

As  a useful  extension  of  this  approach,  it  can  be  used  to  solve  the  problems 
with  concave  piecewise  linear  or  nonconvex  piecewise  linear  (e.g.  quantity  discounts) 
objective  functions  [64], 


CHAPTER  4 

CONCAVE  PIECEWISE  LINEAR  NETWORK  FLOW  PROBLEMS 

4.1  Introduction 

In  most  network  models  considered  in  the  literature,  the  involved  costs  are  as- 
sumed to  be  linear  and/or  convex.  In  many  of  the  applications  encountered  in  practice 
however,  this  assumption  fails  to  hold.  In  fact  many  of  the  problems  arising  in  trans- 
portation, production-inventory,  network  design,  location,  and  economic  lot  sizing, 
exhibit  concave  piecewise  linear  or  economies  of  scale. 

Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow  Problems  (PLNFP)  have  been  studied  in  many 
different  schemes  for  last  three  decades.  Especially  the  concave  PLNFP  has  been 
received  a lot  of  attentions  as  concave  minimization  problems  became  a main  issue 
in  the  global  optimization  area. 

The  concave  PLNFP  models  arise  in  diverse  applications  along  with  a price  dis- 
counting situation  such  as  transportation,  communication  network  design,  production 
planning,  location  decision,  and  economic  lot  sizing.  Another  usage  of  PLNFP  model 
can  be  to  approximate  a global  solution  for  continuous  smooth  concave  minimization 
problems  in  the  branch  and  bound  scheme. 

In  this  chapter,  three  different  approaches  incorporating  with  the  DSSP  algorithm 
are  discussed.  The  first  approach  is  to  solve  a concave  PLNFP  by  implementing  a re- 
vised DSSP  algorithm  on  the  original  formulation  of  concave  PLNFP,  [CCPLNFP], 
The  second  approach  is  to  implement  the  original  DSSP  algorithm  for  the  fixed  charge 
version  of  concave  PLNFPs  in  the  extended  network  described  in  Chapter  2.  Note 
that  usually  we  need  to  solve  much  larger  fixed  charge  network  flow  problem  than 
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original  concave  PLNFP  due  to  the  separation  of  arcs.  For  instances,  if  each  piecewise 
linear  arc  cost  function  in  the  original  concave  PLNFP  has  p linear  pieces  (segments), 
then  the  resulting  fixed  charge  version  of  concave  PLNFP  [CCPLNFP]Fc  is  p times 
larger  than  the  original  problem.  This  means  that  the  DSSP  algorithm  can  have  less 
capability  to  solve  large  scale  concave  PLNFPs.  To  improve  the  performance  of  DSSP 
algorithm  in  the  second  approach,  a revised  DSSP  algorithm  incorporating  with  a 
local  search  scheme,  so-called  “Trust  Intervals”  and  a searching  strategy,  a so-called 
“Solution  Tendency”  is  proposed  in  the  third  approach.  Computational  results  show 
that  these  schemes  effectively  remove  unnecessary  separated  arcs  to  be  considered 
from  the  extended  network,  so  that  the  size  of  [CCPLNFP]fc  can  be  reduced  at 
each  iteration  of  the  DSSP  algorithm.  The  computational  results  of  implementing 
these  algorithms  developed  in  three  different  approaches  are  reported. 

4.2  Problems  and  Formulations 

We  consider  the  following  network  problem  with  concave  piecewise  linear  arc  costs. 
Given  a directed  graph  G = (N,  A)  consisting  of  a set  N of  m nodes  and  a set  A of 
n arcs,  then  solve 

[CCPLNFP] 

min  f(x)=  Y fa(xij) 

subject  to 

Y Xki-  Xik  = Vi  G N (4.1) 

( k,i)€A  ( i,k)eA 


0 < Xij  < Uij,  V(i,j)  e A 


(4.2) 
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where  / is  separable  and  each  fij  is  piecewise  linear.  For  instance,  the  arc  cost  fij(xij ) 
can  be  defined  in  a standard  form  as  follows: 


fij  (Xij  ) 


cij,lxij  + Sijti 

Cij,2xij  T &ij, 2 


if  0 < Xij  < A 
if  Ah  < Xij  < A 1j 


- Cij,TijXij  + sp',r<j  if  \j  5:  xij  5;  \/ (—  ) ) 


(4.3) 


where  At  for  r = 1,  2, . . . , rtj  — 1 are  breakpoints  in  the  given  interval  [0,  utj\  and 
is  the  number  of  linear  pieces  (segments)  in  each  arc  cost  function  fij.  The  problem 
is  uncapacitated  if  Uij  = oo,  V(i,j)  E A.  Note  that  due  to  the  concavity  of  arc 
costs  and  a practical  reason,  slopes  of  each  piecewise  linear  arc  cost  function  CijtT, 
r = 1,  2, . . . , Tij  hold  the  following  decreasing  property: 


C-ij,  1 ^ Cij, 2 > . • • > Cj j^Ti-  > 0, 


(4.4) 


Based  on  the  Arc  Separation  Procedure  ( see  Figure  2.2)  and  Theorem  2.1,  the 
original  concave  PLNFP  can  be  transformed  into  a fixed  charge  model  in  an  extended 
network.  This  extended  network  is  denoted  by  Ge(N,Ae)  where  the  number  of  arcs 
\Ae\  is  given  by 

— | Ae  | — ( T ij . 

(i,j) &A 

Thus,  the  size  of  extended  networks  depends  on  the  number  of  linear  pieces  in  each 
arc  cost  function. 

To  formulate  the  fixed  charge  version  of  concave  PLNFP,  let 
{i,j)r  r-th  separated  arc  between  node  i and  j on  an  extended  network; 

Xijtr  flow  in  the  r-th  separated  arc  between  node  i and  j; 

fijfT  fixed  charge  cost  function  for  r-th  separated  arc  between  node 

i and  j,  i.e. 

fij,r  Cij,rxij,r  T Sij,r  for  T = 1,  2,  . . . , Tij. 
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Then  the  problem  is  formulated  as  follows: 

[CCPLNFP]fc 

T ij 

min  f(x)=  E fijAxH,r) 

(i,j)€Ar=l 

subject  to 

Tij  rij 

y l y Xkj.r  y y %ik,r  — ^ > wi  e.  n 

(k,i)eAr= 1 (i,k)eAr=l 


Y,Xij,r  — %ij)  ^(bj1)  ^ A 

r= 1 

Xij, r > 0,  V(z,j)  G A,  r = 1,2, 
0 <Xij<Uij,  V(z,  j)  G A. 


(4.5) 


In  the  formulation,  it  is  clear  that  any  other  set  of  constraints  is  not  necessary 
to  specify  capacities  for  separated  arcs  ( i,j)r  G Ae,  V i,j  G N due  to  Theorem 
2.1.  As  a result,  the  solution  of  concave  PLNFP  can  be  found  by  solving  the  fixed 
charge  network  problem  formulated  as  above.  Note  that  [CCPLNFP]fc  is  much 
larger  than  [CCPLNFP]  although  it  is  relatively  easier  to  solve.  However,  the 
computational  effort  can  be  reduced  by  incorporating  special  search  schemes  with 
the  DSSP  algorithm. 

4.3  Trust  Intervals  and  Solution  Tendency 

Based  on  Theorem  2.1,  we  know  that  the  optimal  flow  x*j  takes  only  one  among 
the  separated  arcs  between  node  i and  j in  an  extended  network.  This  provides 
an  idea  that  the  solution  can  be  obtained  by  only  considering  the  most  trustable 
separated  arcs  in  which  the  solution  flow  occurs.  In  other  words,  solving  a re- 
duced [CCPLNFP]fc  which  has  much  less  decision  variables  than  the  original 
[CCPLNFP]fc  is  sufficient  to  find  solutions.  These  trustable  arcs  can  be  chosen 
in  the  DSSP  by  identifying  Trust  Intervals  with  solution  tendency  for  each  concave 
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piecewise  linear  arc  cost  function.  Three  types  of  solution  tendency  can  be  observed 
such  as;  1)  staying  in  the  current  interval,  2)  moving  down  to  the  next  lower  interval, 
and  3)  moving  up  to  the  next  higher  interval. 

To  explain  such  a mechanism,  let  us  consider  the  k- th  iteration  in  the  DSSP.  It  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  four  situations  in  which  the  current  solution,  x1?-  occurs.  For 
each  case,  let  us  define  Jy  to  be  an  index  set  of  trust  intervals  for  arc  (i,j)  G A. 

Case  I If  0 < xfj  < Ah,  then  hj  — { 1}. 

Case  II  If  A?”1  < < AJ,  p — 1,2,...,  rijy  then  ItJ  = {p}. 

Case  III  If  x^  = XPij,  p=  1,2,...,  ri3  - 1,  then  Il3  = {p,p  + 1}. 

Case  IV  If  x^j  = A[jJ  (=  utj),  then  7y  = {r^}. 

Thus,  we  solve  the  following  reduced  [CCPLNFP]Fc  at  each  iteration  of  DSSP 
instead  of  the  original  [CCPLNFP]fc. 

R - [CCPLNFP]fc 


min  /( x)=  E fvAxij, r) 

(i,j)eA  rehj 

subject  to 

y ' y %ki,r  y y ' %uc,r  — v?  g n 

( k,i)&Ar(zIij  (i,k)£Ar£lij 

^ ' %ij,r  — %ij > V(i,  j)  G A 
rehj 

Xij,r  > o,  V(*,j)  G A,  Vr  G Iij 
o < Xij  < u%j,  V(z,j)  G A. 


(4.6) 


A graphical  example  of  trust  intervals  and  solution  tendency  discussed  above  is 


shown  in  Figure  4.1. 
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Figure  4.1.  A graphical  example  of  trust  intervals  and  solution  tendency 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  procedure  can  be  considered  as  a local  search  scheme 
to  reduce  the  number  of  feasible  combinations  of  separated  arcs  investigated  at  each 
iteration  of  the  DSSP  algorithm.  The  DSSP  algorithm  incorporating  with  these 
schemes  is  described  in  the  following  section. 

4.4  Algorithms 

The  DSSP  algorithms  with  three  different  approaches  for  solving  concave  PLNFPs 
are  developed  and  implemented  on  the  same  set  of  200  test  problems.  Each  algo- 
rithm is  a variant  of  the  original  DSSP  for  solving  the  FCNFP  described  in  Chapter  3. 
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Thus,  the  basic  structure  of  main  procedures  is  similar  with  the  DSSP  for  FCNFPs 
except  employing  the  additional  search  procedure  with  trust  intervals  and  solution 
tendency.  In  the  first  approach,  the  DSSP  algorithm  for  solving  the  original  con- 
cave PLNFP  model,  [CCPLNFP]  discussed  in  Section  4.2,  we  can  see  a potential 
capability  of  the  DSSP  that  it  can  handle  not  only  fixed  charge  problems  but  also 
a concave  piecewise  linear  network  problems.  The  performance  of  DSSP  algorithm 
on  the  original  concave  PLNFP  without  transforming  it  into  a [CCPLNFPJfc  is 
shown  in  the  computational  results  including  a comparison  with  the  others.  Three 
different  approaches  using  revised  DSSP  algorithms  for  each  formulation  model  are 
described  as  follows. 

1.  Approach  I : DSSP  algorithm  for  solving  [CCPLNFP] 

In  this  version,  due  to  the  piecewise  linearity  of  arc  costs,  the  initial  solution 
and  updating  schemes  are  slightly  revised. 

• Initial  solution  by  solving  LP  with 

c°-  = Cii,rij  + SjpL,  for  (i,j)  e A.  (4.7) 

Uij 

It  is  clear  to  see  that  this  initial  solution  is  obtained  by  solving  an  LP 
problem  with  a simple  linear  underestimation  of  each  concave  piecewise 
linear  arc  cost.  This  initial  solution  scheme  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.2. 

• Updating  scheme: 


- If  k = 

0 then  update: 

| 

f co.r  + s-§r 

if  AT  1 < x'lj  < At.  for  r=  1,2,.. 

• > rH 

c,fc+1 

= 

1 ,J 

1 

1 dj  r. . + 
k,  lJ)TtJ  Uij 

if  a*  = 0. 
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Figure  4.2.  A graphical  illustration  of  the  initial  solution. 


- If  k > 1,  then  update: 


Cij,r  + if  A Ij  1 < < A for  r = 1,  2, . . . , r{j 

if  = 0 


(4.9) 


where  p is  the  index  of  the  most  recent  value  of  the  slope  scaling  factor, 
c*.  when  1 > 0.  This  updating  scheme  is  shown  in  Figure  4.3. 


2.  Approach  II  : DSSP  algorithm  for  solving  [CCPLNFP]fc 

In  this  approach,  since  the  concave  PLNFP  has  been  transformed  into  a fixed 
charge  problem  in  an  extended  network,  the  original  DSSP  algorithm  used  for 
FCNFP  can  be  implemented  in  the  same  scheme.  However,  we  need  to  solve 
very  large  [CCPLNFP]Fc  since  the  size  of  extended  networks  considered  is 
much  larger  than  the  original  network.  Note  that  the  number  of  arcs  \Ae\  in 
the  extended  network  Ge(N,Ae)  is  given  by 

l^el  = ^2  rij' 
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Figure  4.3.  A graphical  illustration  of  the  updating  scheme. 

where  is  the  number  of  linear  pieces  in  each  piecewise  linear  arc  cost  function. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  increasing  rate  of  the  size  depends  on  r^.  Consequently, 
the  computational  time  can  be  increased  quickly  if  there  are  many  linear  pieces 
in  each  arc  cost. 

3.  Approach  III  : DSSP  algorithm  for  solving  R — [CCPLNFP]fc 

Since  this  approach  is  basically  the  same  as  the  second  approach,  the  same  ini- 
tial solutions  and  updating  scheme  as  in  the  original  DSSP  for  FCNFP  are  used 
in  the  DSSP  algorithm  for  solving  the  R — [CCPLNFP]fc  model.  However, 
due  to  employing  the  idea  of  trust  intervals  and  solution  tendency,  most  of  un- 
necessary variables  (arcs)  to  be  considered  at  each  iteration  of  the  algorithm  can 
be  removed  from  the  [CCPLNFP]fc  model  (extended  network).  This  can  be 
done  at  each  iteration  by  identifying  an  index  set  of  trust  intervals  IVJ  for  each 
(i,j)  € A.  Thus  the  size  of  the  resulting  R-  [CCPLNFP]fc  much  smaller 
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than  [CCPLNFP]fc  model.  More  precisely,  the  size  of  R — [CCPLNFP]fc 
depends  on  the  size  of  index  sets  Rj,  and  can  be  determined  at  each  iteration 
as  follows.  Let  R be  the  size  of  R — [CCPLNFP]pc,  then 

R=  E 141 

where  \Rj\  denotes  the  number  of  elements  in  R j.  Note  that  1 < \Rj\  < 2. 

This  means  that  the  size  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  at  each  iteration  in  this 
approach  is  at  most  twice  of  the  original  concave  PLNFP. 

In  the  DSSP  algorithms  discussed  above,  the  same  stopping  criterion  as  shown  in 
Chapter  3 is  utilized  with  only  small  changes  of  index  notation. 

4.5  Computational  Experiments 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  algorithms  discussed  in 
the  previous  section,  200  problems  in  different  sizes  and  structures  have  been  solved 
by  applying  the  DSSP  algorithms  in  three  different  approaches.  Those  test  problems 
are  divided  into  five  groups  and  each  group  has  two  sets  of  problems,  and  each  set 
contains  20  problems.  The  first  and  second  sets  in  each  group  consists  of  problems 
with  the  fixed  number  of  linear  pieces  = 3 and  = 5,  respectively. 

The  algorithms  are  programmed  in  C with  CPLEX  4.0  (callable  library)  and  imple- 
mented on  a SUN  workstation  running  UNIX.  Also,  the  branch  and  bound  algorithm 
in  CPLEX  4.0  is  utilized  to  obtain  exact  solutions  by  solving  the  corresponding  0-1 
mixed  integer  programming  problems.  Due  to  the  problem  size  and  the  memory 
limitation,  exact  solutions  are  not  available  when  the  total  number  of  linear  pieces, 
Yj{i,j)eA  rij  is  more  than  400  in  most  cases.  Since  r, j is  a fixed  number  (3  or  5)  in  each 
group  of  problems,  the  total  number  of  linear  pieces  can  be  calculated  by  multiplying 
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n and  where  n denotes  the  number  of  arcs  in  the  original  network.  Relative  errors 
are  computed  as  follows: 


RE  (%) 


/dSSP  /exact 
/exact 


x 100. 


Solution  times  are  measured  by  the  total  CPU  time  exclusive  of  I/O  operations. 

Computational  results  for  Approach  I,  II  and  III  are  summarized  in  Table  4.1, 
4.2  and  4.3,  respectively.  These  results  show  that  the  DSSP  in  Approach  I requires 
the  smallest  solution  time  (CPU  time)  to  find  solutions  for  all  instances.  However, 
the  average  relative  errors  in  Approach  I are  bigger  than  those  in  Approach  II 
and  Approach  III.  This  implies  that  the  DSSP  in  Approach  I takes  less  time 
to  obtain  solutions,  but  the  quality  of  solutions  from  the  DSSP  in  Approach  I is 
slightly  worse  than  the  others.  In  problem  set  4 of  group  P2,  for  example,  which 
consists  of  20  problems  with  18  nodes,  80  arcs  and  5 fixed  number  of  linear  pieces  in 
each  arc  cost  function,  the  average  CPU  time  is  0.019  sec  in  Approach  I whereas 
0.314  sec  and  0.121  sec  in  Approach  II  and  Approach  III,  respectively.  However, 
the  average  relative  error  is  0.713  % in  Approach  I whereas  0.411  % and  0.441  % 
in  Approach  II  and  III,  respectively. 

Comparing  the  results  for  Approach  II  and  III,  the  DSSP  in  Approach  III 
which  solves  problems  with  R - [CCPLNFP]fc  model  turn  out  to  be  more  effi- 
cient ( less  solution  time ) than  in  Approach  II,  while  the  quality  of  solutions  has 
no  significant  difference.  This  implies  that  the  usage  of  “Trust  Intervals”  and  “Solu- 
tion Tendency”  incorporated  with  the  DSSP  algorithm  in  Approach  III  effectively 
removes  unnecessary  intervals  (separated  arcs)  from  [CCPLNFP]fc  model,  so  that 
the  size  of  problems  to  be  solved  can  be  significantly  reduced.  Especially  in  the  case 
with  the  larger  number  of  r^,  the  effectiveness  of  those  two  schemes  is  more  signifi- 
cant. To  see  this  in  Table  4.2  and  4.3,  the  average  CPU  time  for  problem  set  4 (with 
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Table  4.1.  Computational  results  of  DSSP  in  Approach  I. 


Problem 

Size 

DSSP 

B&B 

group 

set 

no. 

m 

n 

T ij 

RE*(%) 
(min,  max) 

CPU  (sec) 
(min,  max) 

CPU  (sec) 
(min,  max) 

PI 

1 

12 

35 

3 

0.082 

(0.00,  0.28) 

0.012 

(0.01,  0.02) 

5.384 

(1.02,  8.30) 

2 

12 

35 

5 

0.301 

(0.01,  0.88) 

0.014 

(0.01,  0.02) 

14.216 
(1.29,  54.75) 

P2 

3 

18 

80 

3 

0.688 

(0.12,  1.23) 

0.016 

(0.01,  0.03) 

229.718 
(21.03,  781.40) 

4 

18 

80 

5 

0.713 

(0.13,  1.82) 

0.019 

(0.01,  0.04) 

813.244 

(45.11,  1610.38) 

P3 

5 

27 

175 

3 

n/a* 

0.039 

(0.02,  0.07) 

n/a 

6 

27 

175 

5 

n/a 

0.072 

(0.02,  0.08) 

n/a 

P4 

7 

32 

225 

3 

n/a 

0.048 

(0.03,  0.11) 

n/a 

8 

32 

225 

5 

n/a 

0.121 

(0.04,  0.34) 

n/a 

P5 

9 

37 

335 

3 

n/a 

0.106 

(0.06,  0.32) 

n/a 

10 

37 

335 

5 

n/a 

0.153 

(0.06,  0.45) 

n/a 

f The  average  Relative  Error 

f Exact  solutions  are  not  available  from  B&B  due  to  the  memory  limitation. 

rij  = 5)  in  group  P2  is  reduced  from  0.314  sec  to  0.121  sec  whereas  the  average 
CPU  time  is  reduced  from  0.087  sec  to  0.080  sec  in  problem  set  3 (with  rtJ  = 5). 
Comparisons  of  the  average  relative  errors  and  the  average  CPU  times  in  those  three 
approaches  are  shown  in  Figure  4.4  and  4.5,  respectively. 

In  addition,  the  worst  relative  errors  in  Approach  I,  II  and  III  are  1.82  %,  0.83 
% and  0.91%,  respectively.  As  a result,  the  DSSP  algorithms  in  both  Approach  I 
and  III  have  a typical  trade-off  between  a quality  of  solutions  and  a solution  time. 
Thus,  a decision  of  choosing  a proper  approach  depends  upon  which  attribute  is  more 
important  in  a given  situation. 


Average  Relative  Error  (%) 
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Figure  4.4.  A comparison  of  the  average  relative  errors. 


No.  of  separated  arcs  (n  x r^') 


Figure  4.5.  A comparison  of  the  average  CPU  times. 
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Table  4.2.  Computational  results  of  DSSP  in  Approach  II. 


Problem 

Size 

DSSP 

B&B 

group 

set 

no. 

m 

n 

rij 

RET  (%) 
(min,  max) 

CPU  (sec) 
(min,  max) 

CPU  (sec) 
(min,  max) 

PI 

i 

12 

35 

3 

0.080 

(0.00,  0.18) 

0.019 

(0.01,  0.03) 

8.914 

(1.92,  19.13) 

2 

12 

35 

5 

0.214 

(0.01,  0.47) 

0.039 

(0.01,  0.08) 

16.450 
(1.98,  49.17) 

P2 

3 

18 

80 

3 

0.387 

(0.16,  0.62) 

0.087 

(0.03,  0.15) 

204.805 
(20.77,  737.61) 

4 

18 

80 

5 

0.411 

(0.14,  0.83) 

0.314 

(0.07,  0.79) 

792.133 

(43.23,  1065.05) 

P3 

5 

27 

175 

3 

n/a 

0.399 

(0.07,  0.81) 

n/a 

6 

27 

175 

5 

n/a 

0.491 

(0.09,  0.94) 

n/a 

P4 

7 

32 

225 

3 

n/a 

0.401 

(0.11,  0.92) 

n/a 

8 

32 

225 

5 

n/a 

1.443 

(0.58,  3.69) 

n/a 

P5 

9 

37 

335 

3 

n/a 

1.219 

(0.49,  4.01) 

n/a 

10 

37 

335 

5 

n/a 

2.208 

(0.92,  5.18) 

n/a 

f The  average  Relative  Error 

X Exact  solutions  are  not  available  from  B&B  due  to  the  memory  limitation. 


4.6  Concluding  Remarks 

In  this  chapter,  DSSP  algorithms  in  three  different  approaches  have  been  devel- 
oped and  implemented  for  solving  concave  piecewise  linear  network  flow  problems. 
As  shown  by  the  computational  results  and  comparisons,  the  DSSP  in  Approach 
I,  which  solves  concave  PLNFP  without  transforming  to  fixed  charge  network  model 
was  the  most  efficient  in  CPU  time,  while  the  quality  of  solutions  in  Approach  I was 
slightly  lower  than  those  in  other  approaches.  This  results  show  a strong  possibility 
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Table  4.3.  Computational  results  of  DSSP  in  Approach  III. 


Problem 

Size 

DSSP 

B&B 

group 

set 

no. 

m 

n 

rij 

RET(%) 
(min,  max) 

CPU  (sec) 
(min,  max) 

CPU  (sec) 
(min,  max) 

PI 

i 

12 

35 

3 

0.081 

(0.00,  0.19) 

0.017 

(0.01,  0.04) 

8.914 

(1.92,  19.13) 

2 

12 

35 

5 

0.229 

(0.01,  0.59) 

0.039 

(0.01,  0.07) 

16.450 
(1.98,  49.17) 

P2 

3 

18 

80 

3 

0.382 

(0.16,  0.62) 

0.080 

(0.03,  0.15) 

204.805 
(20.77,  737.61) 

4 

18 

80 

5 

0.441 

(0.14,  0.83) 

0.121 

(0.05,  0.68) 

792.133 

(43.23,  1065.05) 

P3 

5 

27 

175 

3 

n/a 

0.333 

(0.05,  0.79) 

n/a 

6 

27 

175 

5 

n/a 

0.379 

(0.06,  0.84) 

n/a 

P4 

7 

32 

225 

3 

n/a 

0.351 

(0.09,  0.89) 

n/a 

8 

32 

225 

5 

n/a 

1.126 

(0.27,  3.96) 

n/a 

P5 

9 

37 

335 

3 

n/a 

1.085 

(0.32,  3.43) 

n/a 

10 

37 

335 

5 

n/a 

1.275 

(0.68,  4.41) 

n/a 

f The  average  Relative  Error 

t Exact  solutions  are  not  available  from  B&B  due  to  the  memory  limitation. 


that  the  DSSP  can  be  directly  applied  for  solving  more  general  concave  and  non- 
convex  optimization  problems,  such  as  continuous  concave  minimum  cost  network 
problems  and  nonconvex  (discontinuous)  piecewise  linear  network  flow  problems. 

Another  positive  achievement  in  this  chapter  is  the  successful  implementation  of 
“Trust  Interval”  and  “Solution  Tendency”  to  reduce  the  size  of  extended  networks  to 
be  considered  in  the  DSSP  algorithm.  Although  the  DSSP  algorithm  in  Approach 
III  requires  more  solution  time  than  Approach  I,  it  produces  better  near-optimal 
solutions,  especially  in  large  scale  problems.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  average 
CPU  time  in  Approach  III  is  still  small  (less  than  2 seconds),  this  approach  would 
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be  recommended  in  most  cases  except  the  case  that  the  solution  time  is  much  more 
important  than  the  quality  of  solutions.  As  a further  research,  an  application  of 
the  DSSP  for  solving  noncovex  piecewise  linear  network  problems  with  discontinuous 
arc  costs  ( price  discounts ) so-called  “staircase”  and  “sawtooth”  arc  costs  is  under 
consideration. 


CHAPTER  5 

NONCONVEX  PIECEWISE  LINEAR  NETWORK  FLOW  PROBLEMS 

5.1  Introduction 

The  Nonconvex  Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow  Problem  (NPLNFP)  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  combinatorial  network  optimization  [64],  In  many  practical 
applications  dealing  with  a network  structure  such  as  transportation,  logistics,  supply 
chain  management  involving  a production-inventory  system,  and  facility  location,  we 
usually  deal  with  various  cost  functions  having  economies  of  scale  and/or  nonconvex 
piecewise  linear  aspects.  In  most  cases,  these  problems  can  be  formulated  as  a 0-1 
Mixed  Integer  Programming  (MIP)  problem  which  is  solved  by  a branch  and  bound 
type  method  [32], 

Although  branch  and  bound  algorithms  can  find  exact  solutions  for  small  size 
problems,  we  cannot  avoid  exponential  time  and  memory  requirements  as  the  problem 
size  increases  [61].  Thus,  we  are  in  need  of  developing  efficient  heuristic  methods  to 
produce  “good”  quality  sub-optimal  solutions  for  practical  size  of  problems.  This 
can  be  done  by  considering  the  special  cost  structure  and  solution  behavior  of  the 
problem. 

In  particular,  the  problem  we  focus  on  here  is  to  minimize  a sum  of  discontinuous 
piecewise  linear  arc  costs  with  a set  of  network  constraints.  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  previous  study  for  solving  continuous  concave  Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow 
Problems  (PLNFP)  by  reducing  them  into  a fixed  charge  network  model  [50].  How- 
ever, different  from  the  concave  case,  there  is  no  extreme  point  optimality  because 
of  the  absence  of  concavity  [34,  41].  Due  to  the  above  reason,  vertex  enumerating 
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type  techniques  [66]  can  fail  to  find  exact  solutions  for  this  problem.  As  a result, 
the  solution  can  be  attained  at  the  boundary  or  interior  of  the  feasible  domain.  This 
motivates  the  initial  idea  of  adapting  a domain  contraction  concept  [75]. 


5.2  The  Problem  and  Formulations 

The  Nonconvex  Piecewise  Linear  Network  Flow  Problem  (NPLNFP)  can  be  stated 
as  follows: 

Given  a directed  graph  G = (N,  A)  consisting  of  a set  N of  m nodes  and  a set  A 
of  n arcs,  then  solve 


[NPLNFP] 


subject  to 


min  f(x)  = hjixij) 
xki-  2 Xik  = bi,  Vie  N 

( k,i)eA  ( i,k)eA 

0 < Xij  < Uij,  V(i,j)  e A 


(5.1) 

(5.2) 


where  / is  separable  and  each  / ^ is  discontinuous  piecewise  linear.  In  general,  the 
arc  cost  fij(xtj)  can  be  defined  as  follows: 


fij  ( Xij  ) 


CijXij  + S]j,  0 < Xij  < AL 

clxa  + 4’  Ah  ^ xa  < xl 


V 


ij 


, v...  I qriJ  yij  1 r < \rij 
Hj  ' ^ij  J ^ij  — xi]  — 


where  A G for  r = 1, 2, . . . , — 1 are  breakpoints  and  denotes  the  number  of  seg- 

ments in  the  given  interval  [0,  Uij).  The  problem  is  uncapacitated  if  = oo,  V(i,j)  E 
A.  Different  from  concave  piecewise  linear  cases,  it  is  assumed  that  each  piecewise 
linear  arc  cost  function  is  discontinuous  at  any  breakpoint.  Thus,  any  general  concave 
minimization  technique  can  not  be  directly  implemented  to  solve  this  problem. 
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Figure  5.1.  An  example  of  staircase  arc  cost  functions. 

Nonconvex  piecewise  linear  arc  costs  can  be  generalized  in  two  types,  so  called 
staircase  [11,  39,  52]  and  sawtooth  [52]  arc  cost  functions,  respectively.  Both  arc  cost 
functions  have  a very  similar  structure  in  overall  shape,  however,  they  have  a different 
aspect  at  breakpoints  (see  Figure  5.1  and  5.2).  It  can  be  described  in  mathematical 
form  as  follows: 

• “Staircase”  arc  cost  function: 


fij  l(Xij  *)  < fijiKj  1 + e)>  for  any  e > 0 and  r = 2, 3, . . . , r{j, 

and 

• “Sawtooth”  arc  cost  function: 

~e)>  fijiKi1),  for  any  e > 0 and  r = 2, 3, . . . , rlv 
where  fh  is  an  arc  cost  for  the  k- th  segment  in  each  arc  cost  function,  ftJ.  Moreover, 
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Figure  5.2.  An  example  of  sawtooth  arc  cost  functions. 

the  slopes  in  each  arc  cost  function,  crVJ  > 0,  hold  a decreasing  property,  due  to  the 
practical  reason  such  as  quantity  discounts. 

In  a previous  study  [50],  Kim  and  Pardalos  reformulated  this  problem  as  a 0-1 
Mixed  Integer  Programming  (MIP)  problem  in  the  fixed  charge  structure  as  follows: 
Let  us  define  the  size  of  interval  between  adjacent  breakpoints  as 


AXij  = *>  v(bi)eA,  r = l,2,...,r, 


IJl 


(5.3) 


and  define  the  gap  of  function  values  at  each  breakpoint  in  the  arc  cost  functions  as 

= (c^-1  + 4)  - (c^Arr1  + 5rri) 

= sij  ~ si]  1 + (cp  - cp  r)Kj  \ V(j,j)ed,  Vr, 

where  = 0 and  = 0 (also  clearly  A djj  — s L).  We  now  let  x be  the  part  of  Xij 
that  lies  within  level  r (i.e.  r-th  segment),  in  the  following  sense: 


xv  = 


- \r~  ^ 
ij  Aij 


AXr 

ij 


if  < X\~x 
if  A \j  1 < x^  < Xri:j 
if  x^  > Xlj, 


(5.5) 
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and  introduce  new  binary  variables  defined  by 


if  Ki 


< x . 


y 


otherwise. 


Then,  we  have 

[NPLNFP]mip 

min  E + A(fijyrij) 

( i,j)eA  r= 1 

subject  to  constraints  in  (5.1)  and 


(5.6) 


Xij  = £r=l  ®ij» 

V(*,j) 

(5.7) 

Xii  < AA T.yr., 

V(i, j),  r = 1,.. 

• > 

(5.8) 

■ii1  > AA 

V(i,i),  r = 2,.. 

■ . 

(5.9) 

IV 

o 

V(*,j),  r = 1,.. 

• , 

(5.10) 

y\j  e {o,i}, 

V(*,j),  r = 1,.. 

• , rij . 

(5.11) 

It  is  noticed  that  combining  one  constraint  from  (5.8)  and  one  from  (5.9)  yields 


AA rij  lyTij  < xrl3  1 < AAT  1yTij  \ 

which  implies 

ylj  < yli\  V(z,  j),  r > 1. 

There  is  another  approach  to  formulate  the  problem  as  a concave  Minimum  Cost 
Network  Flow  Problem  model.  In  [52],  Lamar  described  an  equivalent  formulation  of 
MCNFP  with  general  nonlinear  arc  costs  (including  the  problem  considered  in  this 
section)  as  a concave  MCNFP  on  an  extended  network.  The  equivalence  between 
the  problems  is  based  on  converting  each  arc  with  an  arbitrary  cost  function  in  the 
original  problem  into  an  arc  with  a concave  piecewise  linear  cost  function  in  series 
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with  a set  of  parallel  arcs,  each  with  a linear  arc  cost  function  ( see  [52]  for  details). 
Thus,  the  resulting  problem  is  a concave  MCNFP,  which  is  different  from  the  FCNFP 
formulation  model  shown  above. 

However,  since  both  approaches  are  limited  by  problem  size,  a new  Linear  Pro- 
gramming (LP)-based  heuristic  approach  is  proposed  by  employing  the  Dynamic 
Slope  Scaling  Procedure  [48]  and  Domain  Contraction  technique  [75]. 

5.3  Dynamic  Domain  Contraction  Algorithm 

Consider  successive  LP  problems  which  linearize  the  original  version  of  NPLNFP 
described  in  Section  5.2  with  linearized  cost  functions  as  follows.  For  each  iteration 
k,  solve  the  following  LP  problem  to  find  a solution,  xk : 

[NPLNFP]£p 

min  fk(x)  = ]T  ckjXij  (5.12) 

subject  to  the  same  constraints  in  (5.1)  and  (5.2),  where  the  dynamic  slope  scaling 
factor,  ckj  is  obtained  and  updated  by  the  following  scheme: 


For  the  initial  iteration  k = 0, 


ck  = 

13 


'*7 


Srv 
_|_  _v_ 


u 


IJ 


• For  k = 1,  2,  3, . 
then 


if  the  previous  solution  xkj  1 occurs  in  the  r-th  segment, 


ck  = cr 

ij  u 


+ 


V 


x ij 


for  xk~l  > 0. 


The  detail  updating  schemes  when  xk~l  = 0 can  be  found  in  [48]. 

Based  on  the  Dynamic  Slope  Scaling  Procedure  (DSSP)  briefly  shown  above,  we 
develop  a contraction  rule  to  reduce  the  given  feasible  domain  (polyhedron)  for  this 
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problem.  For  each  iteration  k,  the  feasible  domain  to  be  considered  can  be  reduced 
depending  on  which  segments  contain  the  current  LP  solution  from  the  DSSP.  If  the 
current  LP  solution  for  arc  xkj  occurs  in  the  r-th  segment,  then  we  can  solve 

this  problem  as  a fixed  charge  problem  with  an  arc  cost  function  as: 

fij(xij)  = + srtj,  for  (i,j)  € A. 

However,  due  to  the  absence  of  concavity  in  the  arc  cost  functions,  we  cannot  directly 
decompose  and  reduce  this  problem  into  a simple  fixed  charge  problem  [49].  This 
implies  that  a set  of  constraints  to  specify  which  segment  of  the  arc  cost  function  to 
be  considered  must  be  added  to  the  original  set  of  constraints. 

Let  us  define  the  set  of  additional  constraints  by  contraction  constraints  as  follows: 
For  iteration  k,  if  xk~l  occurs  in  the  r-th  segment,  then 

V < XH  < AL,  V(i,j)  6 A. 

In  addition,  we  define  a contraction  for  iteration  k by 

ffi.dil,  V(i J)eA. 

where  = A]-"1  and  uk3  = A-  if  xk~l  E (A^-1,  A^].  Clearly,  these  contraction 
constraints  replace  the  original  redundant  capacity  constraints,  0 < xl3  < ul3  at  each 
iteration.  This  procedure  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.3. 

As  a result,  we  solve  the  following  recursive  LP  problems  incorporating  the  Dy- 
namic Domain  Contraction  (DDC)  scheme  described  above. 

[NPLNFPftp  - DDC 

min  fk(x)  = {ck)Tx 

subject  to 


x € Vk  = S n Ck 
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where 


Figure  5.3.  An  example  of  domain  contraction. 


Vk  C Rn,  where  n = |A|,  (5.13) 

S = { x | Ax  = b,  A is  a node-arc  incidence  matrix}  and  (5.14) 

Ck  = { x \lk  < x < uk}.  (5.15) 

In  this  model,  we  solve  LP  problems  over  the  reduced  domain  Vk  which  is  dynami- 
cally updated  based  on  the  previous  LP  solution  xk~l . A series  of  reduced  domains 
Vk  may  produce  different  types  of  solutions  (i.e.  interior  point  solution,  bound- 
ary (not  vertex)  point  solution,  or  extreme  point  solution)  for  the  original  problem 
[NPLNFP],  according  to  the  relation  between  S and  Ck. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  two  types  of  reduced  domains  Vk  which  characterize 
the  obtained  solution  in  this  domain  contraction  procedure.  The  first  case  is  that 
if  Ck  C S which  implies  that  Vk  — Ck , then  we  obtain  an  interior  point  solution 
for  the  original  nonconvex  problem,  although  the  LP  solution  occurs  at  a vertex  of 
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Vk  ( see  Figure  5.4).  Notice  that  the  reduced  feasible  domain  Vk  is  a n-dimensional 
polytope  generated  by  n contraction  constraints  in  this  case.  The  second  case  is  that 
if  Ck  <f_  S,  so  that  the  reduced  domain  Vk  contains  some  boundary  points  and/or 
extreme  points  of  S,  then  we  may  have  boundary  or  extreme  point  solution  for  the 
original  problem  ( see  Figure  5.5). 

As  a result,  this  dynamic  domain  contraction  algorithm  produces  a series  of  re- 
duced feasible  domains  Vk  to  search  the  sub-domain  which  contains  the  solution, 
and  the  algorithm  terminates  when  there  is  no  more  improvement  in  successive  LP 
solutions. 
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5.4  Computational  Experiments 

Due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a set  of  known  test  problems,  we  generate  five 
groups  of  pseudo-random  problems,  whose  numbers  of  arcs  are  ranged  from  35  to 
335.  Each  group  has  two  sets  of  problems,  and  each  set  contains  20  problems.  The 
first  set  and  second  set  in  each  group  consist  of  problems  with  the  fixed  number 
of  linear  segments  = 3 and  = 5,  respectively.  Note  that  the  actual  size 
of  problems  (the  number  of  binary  variables)  in  the  0-1  mixed  integer  programming 
formulation,  [NPLNFP]mip  is  given  by  \A\rij  when  is  a constant  for  all  arcs.  This 
estimation  is  based  on  the  extended  network  [52]  from  applying  the  Arc  Separation 
Procedure  (ASP)  for  the  original  network.  Thus,  more  precisely,  the  total  number  of 
arcs  in  the  extended  network  structure  when  each  arc  cost  has  a different  is  given 
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by 


ne  = Y rij  (5.16) 

(iJ)eA) 

where  ne  denotes  the  number  of  arcs,  \Ae\  in  the  extended  network,  Ge  — (Ae,N). 
This  means  that  the  actual  number  of  binary  variables  in  the  [NPLNFP]mip  for- 
mulation ranges  from  105  up  to  1675  in  our  test  problems. 

The  algorithm  consists  of  two  parts,  the  domain  contraction  subroutine  (DDC) 
to  generate  Vk  and  the  dynamic  slope  scaling  subroutine  (DSSP).  The  algorithm 
is  implemented  in  standard  C with  CPLEX  4.0  (callable  library)  and  executed  on 
a SUN  workstation  running  UNIX.  In  addition,  we  apply  the  CPLEX  branch  and 
bound  algorithm  to  the  test  problems  for  the  exact  solutions,  in  order  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  proposed  DDC  algorithm.  The  computational 
results  are  summarized  in  Table  5.1. 

It  is  observed  that  the  branch  and  bound  algorithm  has  difficulty  to  obtain  the 
exact  solutions  for  the  problems  having  more  than  80  arcs  with  5 segments  (i.e. 
ne  = 80  x 5 = 400),  due  to  the  memory  limitation. 

For  each  set  of  10  problems,  the  minimum,  average  and  maximum  relative  errors, 
and  the  computational  times(sec)  are  reported.  The  relative  errors  are  computed  as 
follows: 


RE  (%) 


/dDC  /exact 


/. 


exact 


x 100, 


and  the  computational  time  is  measured  by  the  total  CPU  time  excluding  I/O  opera- 
tions. For  example,  the  average  relative  error  in  problem  set  #4  is  0.628%,  the  average 
CPU  time  is  0.073(sec),  and  the  maximum  relative  error  is  0.82%  from  implementing 
the  proposed  DDC  algorithm  on  20  instances.  For  problem  set  #5  throurh  #10,  the 
average  relative  errors  are  not  available  since  the  branch  and  bound  algorithm  fails 
to  find  exact  solutions  for  most  instances. 
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Table  5.1.  Summary  of  computational  results  for  200  problems. 


Problem 

Size 

DDC-DSSP 

B&B 

Group 

set 

RET(%) 

CPU  (sec) 

CPU  (sec) 

no. 

m 

n 

T ij 

ne 

(min,  max) 

(min,  max) 

(min,  max) 

Gl 

1 

12 

35 

3 

105 

0.102 

(0.00,  0.35) 

0.014 

(0.01,  0.03) 

6.091 

(1.21,  9.13) 

2 

12 

35 

5 

175 

0.391 

(0.02,  0.74) 

0.026 

(0.01,  0.04) 

43.745 
(8.90,  67.25) 

G2 

3 

18 

80 

3 

240 

0.628 

(0.14,  0.82) 

0.073 

(0.03,  0.13) 

191.547 
(24.74,  560.24) 

4 

18 

80 

5 

400 

0.707 

(0.16,  0.94) 

0.475 

(0.09,  1.02) 

965.355 

(65.46,  1799.32) 

G3 

5 

27 

175 

3 

525 

n/a* 

0.533 

(0.16,  1.29) 

n/a 

6 

27 

175 

5 

875 

n/a 

0.959 

(0.47,  1.93) 

n/a 

G4 

7 

32 

225 

3 

675 

n/a 

0.692 

(0.29,  1.54) 

n/a 

8 

32 

225 

5 

1125 

n/a 

1.304 

(0.57,  3.80) 

n/a 

G5 

9 

37 

335 

3 

1005 

n/a 

1.198 

(0.59,  3.21) 

n/a 

10 

37 

335 

5 

1675 

n/a 

1.892 

(0.77,  4.90) 

n/a 

f The  average  Relative  Error 

t Exact  solutions  are  not  available  from  B&B  due  to  the  memory  limitation. 

In  order  to  see  the  efficiency  of  the  proposed  algorithm,  we  may  compare  the 
solution  times  between  DDC  and  B&B  algorithms.  The  average  CPU  times  from 
implementing  the  DDC  algorithm  are  ranging  from  0.014(sec)  up  to  0.475(sec)  over 
the  test  problems  with  up  to  ne  — 400,  while  the  average  CPU  times  from  the  branch 
and  bound  algorithm  are  ranging  from  6.091  (sec)  to  965.355(sec).  The  maximum 
relative  error  and  the  maximum  CPU  time  occur  in  Problem  set  #4  as  of  0.94%  and 
1.02(sec),  respectively,  while  the  maximum  CPU  time  of  the  branch  and  bound  is 
1799.32(sec)  for  the  same  size  of  test  problems.  The  results  show  that  the  proposed 
solution  approach  can  produce  “high”  quality  near-optimal  solutions  efficiently  for 
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such  a difficult  class  of  nonconvex  piecewise  linear  network  flow  problems  described 
in  Section  5.2,  and  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  is  stable  regarding  time  and 
quality. 

5.5  Concluding  Remarks 

Different  from  the  traditional  solution  methods  including  branch  and  bound  and 
cutting  planes,  the  proposed  DDC  algorithm  with  DSSP  consists  of  simply  solving 
recursively  updated  LP  problems  (DSSP)  and  dynamically  reducing  the  feasible  do- 
main (DDC).  Thus,  the  implementation  of  the  DDC  algorithm  is  fairly  simple.  How- 
ever, the  results  show  that  the  algorithm  generates  high  quality  solutions  (with  less 
than  1%  error)  efficiently.  In  addition,  due  to  its  simple  and  flexible  structure,  the 
proposed  method  is  robust  for  various  problems  in  this  class. 

For  the  future  work,  the  quality  of  solutions  obtained  by  the  DDC  algoritm  can 
be  improved  by  incorporating  a local  search  procedure. 


CHAPTER  6 
FUTURE  RESEARCH 


6.1  Application  in  Global  Supply  Chain  Management 

Management  of  the  supply  chain  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  issue 
in  virtually  all  industries.  As  firms  seek  greater  market  share,  reduced  costs  and 
improved  efficiency  become  critical.  Logistics  and  supply  chain  management  is  one 
area  in  which  cost  reductions  and  strategic  advantages  are  being  sought  [10]. 

A supply  chain  is  the  entire  product  delivery  structure  including  the  plant,  stor- 
age warehouses,  distributors,  and  retailers.  In  this  global  structure,  there  are  costs 
associated  with  moving  the  material  (or  products)  from  one  location  to  another,  with 
building  facilities  for  storage,  and  for  transactions  at  each  stage  of  the  chain.  However, 
the  costs  of  holding  inventories  are  perhaps  the  most  significant.  It  has  been  observed 
that  a serial  supply  chain  structure  has  the  tendency  to  amplify  demand  variation, 
resulting  in  much  larger-than-anticipated  inventories  ( Bullwhip  Effect1)  [12,  55]. 

In  order  to  see  the  importance  of  inventory  management,  we  need  to  discuss  logis- 
tics in  an  integrated  supply  chain  system.  Logistics  is  the  set  of  functions  associated 
with  the  flow  of  goods,  information,  and  payments  among  suppliers  and  consumers 
from  the  origination  of  raw  material  to  final  recycling  or  disposal  of  finished  goods. 
Companies  increasingly  view  logistics  as  a crucial  element  in  their  corporate  strategy. 
If  modern  enterprises  are  to  meet  customer  demands  for  responsiveness,  customiza- 
tion, quality,  and  value,  they  must  effectively  and  efficiently  link  their  entire  global 
supply  chain. 

Mhe  bullwhip  effect  is  the  name  given  to  the  phenomenon  of  increased  variation  in  the  pattern 
of  orders  placed  as  one  moves  from  the  consumer  level  to  intermediate  distributors  to  the  factory. 
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Logistics  supply  chains  are  the  physical  components  including  the  manufacturing 
plants,  warehouses,  vehicles,  and  transportation  infrastructure.  Logistics  information 
and  decision  technologies  are  the  computer  related  technologies  utilized  in  the  design, 
planning,  and  operation  of  supply  chains  including  monitoring  status  within  the 
supply  chain  and  communicating  among  supply  chain  elements.  A totally  integrated 
logistics  value  chain  is  seamless  across  all  supply  chain  elements  and  optimized  with 
regard  to  both  service  and  cost. 

A Network  Approach 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  complexity  of  supply  chain  structures  including  produc- 
tion and  inventory  systems,  it  is  very  difficult  to  develop  a global  solution  technique 
for  supply  chain  management  problems.  Recently,  many  companies  have  tried  to  lo- 
cally optimize  their  supply  chain  systems  (e.g.  component  by  component),  and  then 
integrate  the  components  and  implement  the  local  solutions  to  their  global  systems. 
It  is  clear  that  the  integrated  local  solutions  may  not  provide  a global  solution  to  the 
entire  supply  chain  management  problem. 

There  is  an  interesting  approach  to  handle  these  problems  globally  in  various 
network  structures.  Although  the  approach  may  have  some  difficulties  in  represent- 
ing very  specific  and  complicated  systems,  we  still  have  two  advantages  from  this 
approach.  The  first  advantage  is  that  once  the  problem  is  formulated  in  a network 
structure,  we  can  obtain  a global  solution  by  using  an  appropriate  network  optimizing 
technique  which  can  handle  nonconvex  costs  ( fixed  charge  and/or  quantity  discounts). 
This  network  solution  is  also  very  useful  to  view  the  entire  flow  diagram  of  goods, 
so  that  one  can  monitor  the  current  status  of  each  component  in  the  supply  chain. 
The  second  advantage  is  more  realistic:  once  a network  structure  for  the  problem 
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is  obtained,  then  it  can  be  utilized  in  designing  data  communication  networks  for 
supply  chain  management. 

Historically,  a network  approach  for  production-inventory  problems  was  originally 
introduced  by  Zangwill  [82],  as  a concave  cost  network  flow  problem.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing formulation  of  the  classical  Wagner-  Whitin  model  [78].  Let  Xj  be  the  amount 
produced  in  the  beginning  of  period  j and  Ij  be  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  period 
j.  Assuming  the  market  demand  in  period  j is  given  (or  estimated ) by  dj , we  obtain 
the  following  formulation. 


subject  to 


n n 


min  J2PAxi)  + HHj(Ij) 

(6.1) 

j=i  j= i 

n n 

E xi  = E (h 

(6.2) 

j= 1 j= 1 

■ Ij~ i Ij  dj , j — 1, 2, . . . , n 

(6.3) 

Xj  > 0,  Ij  > 0,  j = 1,  2, . . . , n 

(6.4) 

o 

II 

II 

(6.5) 

where  Pj(xj)  is  a production  cost  function  and  Hj(Ij)  is  an  inventory  cost  function. 
These  costs  are  assumed  concave,  especially  fixed  charge  and/or  concave  piecewise 
linear,  in  most  real-world  situations.  Note  that,  clearly,  Eq.  6.2  is  a redundant 
constraint,  and  the  above  system  describes  a network  structure.  An  example  of  the 
network  representation  of  the  model  is  shown  in  Figure  6.1. 

Now  let  us  consider  a typical  supply  chain  with  four  levels,  from  a manufactur- 
ing system  to  customers  ( see  Figure  6.2).  Clearly,  it  has  a network  structure.  In 
most  cases,  this  network  problem  will  involve  transportation  and/or  vehicle  routing 
problem (s),  which  can  be  solved  efficiently  by  an  appropriate  network  optimization 
algorithm. 
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2 d\ 


Figure  6.1.  The  network  representation  of  the  Wagner-Whitin  model. 

The  main  idea  here  is  that  the  network  model  described  in  (6.1)  - (6.5)  can  be 
embedded  into  the  main  network  structure  of  a given  supply  chain.  Then  we  have 
an  extended  network  structure  for  the  supply  chain,  which  may  have  fixed  charges 
and/or  concave  piecewise  linear  costs.  As  a result,  the  problem  becomes  a fixed 
charge  or  concave  piecewise  linear  network  flow  problem,  which  can  be  transformed 
to  a 0-1  mixed  integer  programming  problem  and  solved  by  the  branch  and  bound 
method  [32,  41]. 

Due  to  the  limitation  (computing  time  and  memory)  of  the  branch  and  bound 
method,  a number  of  approximation  methods  have  been  developed  in  this  field  over 
the  last  several  decades.  Useful  information  can  be  found  in  [32].  Recently,  Kim  and 
Pardalos  [48]  developed  an  efficient  heuristic  approach  for  the  fixed  charge  network 
flow  problem.  Their  computational  results  show  that  the  heuristic  algorithm,  the 
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or  Retailer 

Customers 


Figure  6.2.  A typical  supply  chain  model. 

so-called  “Dynamic  Slope  Scaling  Procedure,”  provides  quite  efficient  and  effective 
solutions  exploiting  the  separability  of  network  structures. 

6.2  Piecewise  Concave  Nonlinear  Arc  Costs 

As  a special  extension  of  nonconvex  piecewise  linear  arc  costs,  piecewise  concave 
nonlinear  arc  costs  can  be  considered  for  more  complex,  but  more  realistic  economies 
of  scale  cost  structure  in  various  application  problems.  This  cost  structure  may 
also  include  fixed  charges  in  each  segment  of  the  arc  cost  function.  Like  piecewise 
linear  cases,  there  can  be  two  distinct  cost  structures  such  as  Continuous  Piecewise 
Concave  ( see  Figure  6.3)  and  Discontinuous  Piecewise  Concave  arc  costs  (see  Figure 
6.4).  The  difference  between  these  cost  structures  is  based  on  whether  the  fixed 
charge  is  incurred  at  each  breakpoint  or  not.  One  of  the  simplest  examples  for  these 
costs  can  be  represented  as  a piecewise  quadratic  function. 
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Figure  6.3.  A continuous  piecewise  concave  arc  cost  function. 


There  can  be  two  approaches  for  solving  the  problem  with  these  arc  costs.  The 
first  approach  is  to  directly  apply  the  Dynamic  Slope  Scaling  Procedure  with  simple 
modifications  in  the  initial  solution  schemes  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  The  second 
approach  is  to  approximate  these  nonlinear  cost  function  in  each  segment  by  a concave 
piecewise  linear  function,  and  then  solve  the  piecewise  linearized  problem  using  the 
algorithms  developed  in  Chapter  4 and  5.  The  latter  approach  would  be  a better  way 
to  exploit  the  previous  development  of  efficient  algorithms  for  PLNFPs.  Note  that, 
in  order  to  generate  better  approximate  solution,  one  may  use  more  linear  segments 
in  the  above  piecewise  linear  approximation.  However,  the  computational  effort  will 
increase  as  use  more  linear  segments  in  the  approximation  procedure.  This  extension 
is  one  of  the  most  realistic  representations  of  the  cost  in  many  practical  application 
models  exhibiting  multilevel  economies  of  scale. 
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Figure  6.4.  A discontinuous  piecewise  concave  arc  cost  function. 
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